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THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION ‘a COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH | “8 


EF “Yea! it Gannot be denied —the slaveholding 6 
lords of the South presetided, aa a EY én ” 
sent th Conon, esp pevaoo 
seeure the perpetuity of their ‘dominion “over dae’ 
slaves The first was the immanity, for twenty years, 5 
of preserving the African slave trade; the second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slayes—an en- 


gagement positively prohibited by the laws of Goa, 


delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 


to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress, and thereby 
to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 
TAL AND ANIMATING sp : Na- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—Jony 
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The Vibevator. 


Z THOMPSON IN BOSTON! 
Yobbrd Down in Faneuil Hall by Re- 
spectable Ruffians. 


the deepest shame for the city of Boston 
th st we are ¢ ompelled to record the 
1on Mr. Thompson and the vast 
ombled to welcome him to Ameri- 
if the great reception meeting 
H ithe 15th instant. Never landed 
: ur shores, who merited a more fra- 
siastic reception from the Ameri- 
» only as a self-devoted philanthro- 
ent and fearless champion of the 
seed classes of England and her 
true friend of ourfown country 
netitutions. Lie comes with his great 
verflowing with good will and warm 
rly kindness, to rejoice in our prosperity, 
» vreatnesa, and in intelligence and 
pathize with our highest hopes for 
es for the nobler and truer mis- 
to warn us of our errors, and en- 
cords of true love and fidelity, to | 
‘rom the hideous blot that mars | 
1 out away the sin which is eating | 
ently as a benefactor, lovingly | 
» have been welcomed. ‘That | 
yet by insult and outrage by any por- | 
»of New England and Boston, is a 
epest mortification to every honorable 
such papers as the New York Her- | 
nnsylvanian, and the Washington Union | 
success of their malicious and in- 
Let them glory in their shame, } 
nor they have wrought upon the coun- 
y cause of glory, and little fear 
f envy for it But for ourselves, we 
unded and disgraced in the 
tion. 
No 8 r outrage upon any foreigner, whether 
n, hero, poet, author or sage, 
we given greater canse of humiliation to 
y true American heart. Had Lafayette, during 
t visit to America, been thus treated by gen- 
es, instigated by the cotton aristocracy of 
r were Lamartine, Kossuth, Garibaldi, Miss 
rJenny Lind, made thus the victim of pub- 
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rage, it could n 
f deeper self-abasement. 
sended a scene as disgraceful to the agents 
t the riotous procceaings, as it was 
ve dauntiess men who calmly bore the 
e of the history of Boston which 
ish to read, though it may rejoice 
rse-proud tyrants, and sycophantic 
f England, who fear and hate the elo- 
f all tyranny and the advocate of the peo- 
rights, and who gl adly seize on every occasion 
it hypocrisy or inconsistency. It will 
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order. He would not cower, but still went on. They 
proposed to take down his offensive words. He 
begged them to be patient, and he would soon give’ 
them something worth taking down.’ He was declar- 
ed impertinent. He insisted that his speech was 
decidedly pertinent. Clamor was tried. His voice 
pierced the din, with the defiance that ‘ he would be 
heard’ He was denounced as the feed agent of the 
Rajah. He repelled the charge ina passage of cut- 
tingpower. He was threatened. But he rode ou the 
surges of too many mobs, in the turbulent days of 
the West India discnssion, to be frightened at a 
tempest in the East India House. He still held his 
ground, and kept up a heavy and well-directed fire. 
The excitement was intense, the turmoil] continuing 
till three o’clock in the morning. It was one of the 
stormiest sessions which had ever taken place in that 
stormy hall. It revived the recollection of the days 
when Lord Clive, the founder of the Anglo-Indian 
empire, encountered Sullivan, the prince of London 
merch. nts, and the chairman of the Company, who 
had tabled infamous charges against him; or the 
days when Warren Hastings, laden with rupees and 
flushed with triumphs, measured powers with his 
deadly foe, Sir Philip Francis, the author of Junius. 
Above the war of this tempestuous night, the trampet- 
voice of the gallant Thompson was heard, cheering | 
on the band that rallied to the defence of the dethron- 





}ed Rajah. I[t was an era in the history of the Indian | was determined to disregard all complexional differ- 


Court of Proprietors, Justice, humanity, rigat, honor, 
were strange words to be echoed from arches which 
had so long looked down on fraud, cruelty, oppres- | 
sion, and avarice. Thanks to George Thompson, | 
these words are becoming more and more familiar in 
that temple of Mammon.’ 


In this, Mr. Thompson gained a glorious triumph. 
He then declared war upon English corn laws, with | 
Cobden, Bright, and Wilson—and, says Mr. Stanton 
in his book, ‘no free trade chief carried over that 
triumphant field a brighter blade or a stouter shield 
than he.’ 

As a reward for his services, the Lord Provost and 
Mayor of Edinbargh presented him the freedom of 
the City, and in the general election of 47 he was 
returned to the House of Commons by the largest 
majority ever obtained over a popular opponent. 

Our country is honored by the visit’ef this world- 
renowned man—and again he is insulted and abused 
by the retainers of Daniel Webster. Shame on 
America! 

Grorce Txompson, we understand, has accepted 
an invitation to address the Franklin Institute of this 
city. He will gather as great an audience at Syracuse 
as any living man. 





Wasurneton, Nov. 18. 
The Intelligencer of Nov. 18th rejoices over the 
reception given to Geo. Thompson, at Boston, and 
hopes it will be a caution to him to abandon the ob- 
ject of his mission. 


The creatures who will connive at the murder of 
Chaplin may be expected to rejoice at the Boston 
outrages upon George Thompson. The scoundrels 





ise eXultation among the still baser tyrants 
ringing sycophants of our own country, 
now desperately struggling to save the tot- 
slave system. Fortunately, Mr. Thompson, 
y to his usual habit, had written his address— 
prooa¥ly to prevent misrepresentations by the servile 
rets, which had with a wicked industry instigated 
‘—and it appeared in fall the next morning 
tie Chronotype, and has since been widely copied 

‘be 110eral press of the country. 
iddress is calm, dignified and eloquent, full of 
eotiments and cheering evidences of the pro- 
ress of reform in England, and concluding with a 
n'y aud thrilling appeal to America, to rise in her 
ngth and,—casting away the sin and reproach 
aralyze her moral power, and make her name 
rk Of scorn,—to go forth as the Evangelist of 
Freedom and the Deliverer of the Nations. It is 


“ithy of the orator, and we shall hereafter give it, 
Tim part to our readers, 


who are 
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Lhe 


Fr m the Syracuse ‘ Liberty Party Paper.’ 


GEORGE THOMPSON, M. P. 





* Worid-honored statesman, philanthropist, and 
ufter a of 15 years, has again arrived at 
hh oe s at present a member of 
is! lament, and one of the most eloquent 


' “rope, Lord Brougham speaking of him, 
C of his best . 


t speeches, said, 
Mave alwave ora- j 
siways great pleasure in listening to Mr. 
is the most eloquent man and the 
d orator whom I know; as I have 
YY hes " 
yO! hearing him where he ought to 
ta ie walls of Parliament, (Brougham has 
ls portunity « j j 
san op Pherae y since,) [ am anxious never to 
i y ! ity 
_..-Ppertunity of hearing him, where alone I can 
am, 2 a public mee k : 
‘ie meeting like the present. 


Son, who 
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ally fe energy and powers contributed 
* tie abolition of slavery in the British 
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meses a d America in 1834 or 5. His 
“2 p the demon of slavery in Boston. 

+ jt #8 & British emissary and spy. His 
“ice of himself is on record among the 

me ae The. efforts of English oratory. It 

ta le cotton lords of Boston would 


ted, and bribed the dregs of the 
> him. He escaped the mob un- 
oroeee UO Europe. But he left behind 
= it Wie hearts of all good people, and 
“nd it wae, et Which treads the nation down 
th A Vatal mark, 
med to England to carry on a war against 
mMindia. To this end, he traversed 
© in India, and noted its outrages. 
re as an oriental Prince, and 
‘olden ne Clive and Hastings, laden 
a. — ne umalations of that far off and 
Ut to loan, ee Among them, not for their 
? is arn ney Oppressions and to end them. 
Ne agent of the Rei wen, he returned to England, 
Welh, to meme tt Of Sattara, and the Emperor 
i ~ ae calamities and wrongs to 
ell told by HB Se pase his commission is 
SEPORMS and emma. Esq., in his Book, entitled 
a RMERS, as follows :— 
ky afternoon, 
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REF to nox a and speculators in India stocks, 
they bad first cone, cred. mei ng froma people whom 
MA, personal - "quered and then plundered, a tall 
TOM one of the epi Aled but few present, rose 
red a. « bene 

<umMents befo ms rr. — - ars re dog- 


ia the C ‘ 

Semders, not on this announcement, a few 
245 to see who thie as the majority, turned their 
° before he uaa intruder could be. Jt was not 
Sentlemen to ‘taney roused these free and 
itotze ashen a tens of consciousness. Mr. 
‘Ut the unmi wet Po wy Sapa 

have dete ied eee rascality of the transac- 

Taht to be ‘1 led. He was soon interrupted. Hi 
shere was questioned. But he was the 
nt amount of stock to entitle 
ent He 


sen of a sufficie 


of the Cabinet, Fillmore and his crew—Webster & 
| Co.—got up these outrages to save the Union. A 
|new order of things is opening on us. [ts opening 
chapter is to be written in the blood of Chaplin, if 
signs are true, and to be followed with a murderous 
onset upon liberty and right throughout the land.— 
Ibid. 


A SPECIMEN OF GEORGE THOMPSON’S 
ELOQUENCE. 


The Chronotype publishes entire the speech which 
George Thompson, the British philanthropist and 
statesman, would have delivered in Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, on the evening of the 15th inst., if he had 
not been prevented by that disgraceful row of which 
we gave an account last week. It is a production 
worthy of the man and of the occasion. It commen- 
ces with an expression of Mr, Thompson’s warm and 
friendly interes: in all that concerns the character, 
prosperity, and future greatness of this country. 
‘Then follows a lengthy review of the changes which 
have taken place, and the progress which has been 
made in Great Britain, during the fifteen years since 
Mr. T’s former visit to this country—the abolition of 
Slavery and the Corn Laws, the rigorous investiga- 
tion of the financial system of the country, the over- 
hauling of the representative system, &c. We copy 
the concluding portion of the speech, for a double 
purpose of giving a specimen of Mr. Thompson’s 
eloquence, and showing the character of the man to 
whom a Boston audience, 4n the ‘ Cradle of Liberty’ 
refused to listen—Sabbath Recorder. 








From the London Nonconformist. 
AMERICAN PUGITIVE SLAVE BILL. 


English abolitionists, we are glad to say, have sent 
one of themselves to. utter their testimony against 
this new and worst crime, and their message of sym- 
pathy to its victims. Mr. George Thompson has set 
sail for the country in which he is already well known 
for intrepidity and fervor in the cause of slavery- 
abolition. Whatever he may say in reprobation of 
the new law, he will not exaggerate the feeling of 
Englishmen. He will, it seems, associate himself, 
jas heretofore, with the men who are there reviled 
|and hated as fanatics; but he wil! not find one more 
outraged and indignant than the most sober of our 
countrymen. He will preach peace as well as free- 
dom—soothe exacerbated feelings, as well as appeal 
to conscience and humanity——exhort only to passive 
resistance to a jaw, that to obey would be misprision 
of an offence that smells rank to Heaven, and already 
infests the world with its ill-odour—and in this, too, 
he wil! represent the anxious wishes of Englishmen ; 
for while it is imvpossible to condemn the impulse to 
armed resistance which is said to thrill through the 
hearts of the free-colored population, and to be shared 
by thousands of their citizen sympathizers, recourse 
to that desperate extremity is above all things to be 
deprecated. The loss of a single white man’s life 
would inevitably precipitate scenes we shudder to 
imagine. We earnestly hope, therefore, that Mr. 
George Thompson’s mission may be at once pacifica- 
tory and arousing, and crowned with large and 
hopeful results. 





From the Essex County Freeman. 

HON. GEORGE THOMPSON. 

We do sincerely hope, that no workingmen were 
engaged in the demonstrations against Mr. Thomp- 
son, for if the working-men of every land have a 
friend in the world, it is George He 
has labored for their cause in season and out of sea- 
son, through reproaches and persecution, and with 
an indomitable perseverance, unyielding courage and 
transcendant abilities. His life has been devoted to 
the interests of the toiling millions, a large constit- 
uency of whom he now represents in Parliament, el- 
evated to that position by their hard-working hands. 
Mr. Thompson is a democratic orator, an i 


very—and has battled for 
measures of righ, in monarchical 


rer of 
American institutions—savi our curse of sla- 


ures of the democratic party of England for equal- 
izing the condition of the British people, overturning 
their crushing aristocracy, and banishing their bid- 
eous social evils. Does such a mn deserve to be 
put down in Republican New England? If so, then 
let us invite Haynau over, and do honor to him. 














THE ADJOURNED MEETING AT WOR- 
CESTER. 

te We give below the remainder of the proceed- 
ings at this meeting, unavoidably excluded from our 
last number for want of room. * 

Charles Lenox Remond said—I rise to respond 
most heartily to the resolutions which have been pre- 
sented to us, more especially in refercnce to the edi- 
tots hostile to our erterprise. I can bear witness to 
the truth of every word uttered by Mr. Thompson, re- 
lating to the course pursued by Americans abroad. 
|Mr. Remond then considered at some length the 
prejudice against color, arguing that it was by its 
manifestation that the enemy of his race might be 
known, and showing at once its absurdity and iniqui- 
ty. The man dyed with the deepest crimes, ordina- 
rily, in this country, was less despised than he who 


ences. He continued :]—On my arrival in England 
in 1840, George Thompson received me as he leit me 
in this country, unaffected by prejudice against color; 
and during my stay abroad, he was my kind adviser 
—his home was mine. Much of the time, he was my 
travelling companion in England, Scotland and Ire- 
land. Since my return to this country, I have always 
assured my colored brethren that in George Thomp- 
son they have a warm friend and faithful defender. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. Remond was followed by Mr. Thompson, 
whose speech was given in our last number. 
Charles C. Burleigh next addressed the meeting. 
He said ;— 

I feel it to be no slight honor to be called before this 
audience, under such circumstances as the present, 
to receive the evidence that you are willing te bear 
with such words as I can utter, after the brilliant el- 
oquence to which we have been listening. I rejoice 
that when called before you, I can give expression to 
that sense of satisfaction with which I have witnessed 
the proceedings of this day. I have been glad to see 
this noble and manly rebuke administered to the sub- 
serviency, the narrowness of soul, that falscly claims 
the character of nationality, lately exhibited by the 
minions of the Webster aristocracy in Faneuil Hall, 
which they have dared to desecrate. (Loud cheers.) 
I rejoice that from the heart of the Commonwealth 
has gone forth this rebuke, which I know cannot fail 
to have its effect in that quarter where it is most need- 
ed, (Applause.) I rejoice in view of facts like these, 
because to me they are the promise that the time is 
coming, if not already come, when there shall be no 
occasion for the drawing of such contrasts between 
our own and other countries, as we have been listen- 
ing to; when it shall not be necessary for us to en- 
deavor to find some parallel for our iniquities that 
shall excuse or palliaté their enormity ; when, to give 
us the comfort of company in our transgression, or to 
keep ourselves in countggance, we shall not be obliged 
to go tothe Haynaus, o ions of Russian despot- 
ism. 

Mr. Burleigh continued rapidly to review the as- 
pect of the slavery question, and the prospects of the 
country in relation to that question, urging, in elo- 
quent and impressive language, the absolute duty of 
all to aid in the reform of all systems that stain the 
country’s fame. 


Mr. Garrison followed in a brief speech—at the cou- 
clusion of which, a vote of thanks to the authorities 
and citizens of Worcester having been proposed— 
Mr. ‘uompson came forward and said—My friends, 
allow me to extend, with you, to the municipal au- 
thorities of this place, my most ardent thanks. I think 
it is very appropriate that I should be here to-day, as 
your town has the honor of sending a very extraordi- 
nary man to Europe. I need not say that I refer to 
Exurav Buxnitr. [Applause.] I believe you are 
not ashamed to own him; you have never passed a 
resolution to recall him from Europe, nor have you 
ever voted a censure upon his course whilst there! 
What has been his course? It has been his unceasing 
effort in Europe to denounce the warlike proceed- 
ings of the nations of that part of the world. I have 
heard him advance charges against the Government 
of England. I have heard him administer the most 
Christian, but at the same time the most faithful and 
severe rebukes to the warlike spirit that unhappily 
prevails in my native country. He has urged ar- 
guments the most cogent for the purpose of prevailing 
on England to withdraw her sanction from those es- 
tablishments, the design of which is to take human 
life. I have yet to learn that he has received, in any 
part of Europe, any thing but a warm and cordial re- 
ception. (Applause.) I feel, therefore, that in com- 
ing to Worcester, I am justified in expecting that the 
kindness which has been shown to your townsman 
abroad will not be refused to me. (Cheers.) Indeed, 
I have been more than satisfied with the reception I 
have met with here to-day, and if for no other reason 
than that I have so often and everywhere, wherever I 
have been, received kindness from the people of this 
country. I shall love America. Yes— 

‘Rail my slanderers as they will, 

Columbia, I will love thee still ! 

Nor love thee less when I do tell 

Of crimes that in thy bosom dwell.’ 

My friends, I hope at another and early o 
ty to dwell at greater length on some subjects I have 
touched on to-day. Till then, I must bid you fare- 
well. May Worcester, Massachusetts and America at 
large be prosperous and happy; and that they may be 
so, may that Institution which I have presumed to 
rebuke, soon give place to a better one which shall 
ensure to the colored man those rights to which he is 
equally entitled with the white. (Applause. ) 

The vote of thanks having been unanimously pass- 
ed to the municipal authorities, the meeting was de- 
clared to be dissolved. Slowly the immense audience 
retired, a general feeling of satisfaction prevailing 
at the warmth and earnestness with which the people 
of Worcester had responded to the call to receive 
their tried coadjutor in the cause of human freedom 


GRAND RECEPTION MEETING IN LYNN: 
MOROCGRATIC BOSTON AGAIN REBUKED ! 
Notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, a 
large and an enthusiastic meeting of the friends of 
universal freedom was held in the Lyceum Hall, in 
the thrifty, industrious and enterprising city of Lynn, 
on Tuesday evening, 26th ultimo, to extend the right 
hand of fellowship to Gzorcr Tompson, Esq., and to 
congratulate him on his arrival among us. Boston, 
Salem, Danvers, Marblehead, and other places, were 
represented on the occasion. Qn the entrance of Mr. 
Thompson into the Hall, he was greeted with pro- 
longed eheering. 
The mecting was called to order by Dr. A. Davis, 
who submitted the following list of officers, which was 
cordially adopted :—President, James N. Buffum- 
Vice Presidents, Jonathan Buffum, John Bailey, Ad- 
dison Davis. Secretary, Benjamin F, Mudge. 
The President, on taking the chair, bricfly expressed 
the strong gratification which he felt at the presence 
of Mr, Thompson, as the champion of down-trodden 
humanity throughout the globe; but waived the de- 
livery of the following speech which he had prepared 
for the occasion, in order to give those who would 
follow him more scope for their remarks :— 


Lapres AnD GentLeMEN: You could not have 
called me to preside over an assembly of my fellow- 


citizens, convened for any purpose, that would have 





given me more pleasure, than the one on which you 
have invited me on this oceasion, which is to weleome 
to our city the Honorable GEORGE THOMPSON, | 
M. P. 

If there be an individual in this audience, who} 
more than any other has reason to rejoice that a kind | 
and cordial reception should be extended to the! 
honorable gentleman, it is myself; for 1 am more in- 
debted to him for kindness and hospitality in a dis- 
tant, and, to me, foreign country, than to any other 
person. No one feels more keenly than I do the 
deep disgrace which has been cast upon our country 
and her institutions, by the recent outrageous and 
bratal conduct of those who have, for the present, 
deprived him of free speech in a city which claims to 
be the most enlightened in our Union. You may be 
ashamed of your country, but I, who have had such 
different treatment in England, am ashamed of my- 
self. When I remember the kindness which I have 
uniformly received at the hands of our friend, and 
those who, for his sake,Avelcomed me to their hearts 
and their houses; when I rememb?r that by his co- 
operation and kindness, [have addressed large and in- 
telligent audiences in the old world, upon such topics 
as I chose to select for myself, whether in praise of 
my own country, or in condemnation of the injustice 
of the laws, institutions and customs of that in which 
I was then travelling, and that in no instance was I 
refused a kind hearing ; I cannot but feel the deepest 
mortification, that when that gentleman comes to 
this country and desires to be heard, he is not allow- 





sure of what is bad in our country and her institu- 
tions. That mortification is deepened when I remem- 
ber what was my reply to charges made against this 
country during my stay in England, as, for exam- 
ple, that we were a Repudiating nation ; that mob law 
was triumphant; that while we were claiming that 
free speech and a free press were sacred, and ought 
never to be restricted, we had driven from our shores 
those who were guilty of no other crime than the use 
of these weapons against oppression. In answer to 
these and similar charges, 1 always declared to those 
who preferred them ; that we were improving; that 
different sentiments than those which animated the 
people in 1835, now prevailed all over the free States ; 
that reason and justice nad so far gained the ascen- 
dency, that no honest man would fail of a hearing on 
any subject connected with our laws or the customs 
of the people. Convinced of the truth of this, I said 
at a very numerous mecting in the city of Glasgow, in 
1845, that if George Thompson should again visit 
Boston, no hall would be found large enough to hold 
those who would rush to hear nim; and that the cit- 
izens, instead of mobbing him, would do all within 
their power to wipe out the stain cast upon that city 
in 35, by giving him a kind and cordial welcome. 
Was I mistaken in my judgment at that time? If not, 
whence comes this change? I do not believe there is 
a single individual in this audience, who was ac- 
quainted with public sentiment at that time, but will 
agree with me in the opinion, that had George 
Thompson landed on our shores five years ago, (the 
period to which I refer,) he would have been heard 
gladly. At that period, the sentiments of Boston 
were in harmony with the State at large, ard the 
Whig party, with Daniel Webster at its head, was 
anti-slavery,—that is to say, as far as their resolutions 
and speeches could be taken as the criterion of their 
principles. In proof of this, and to demonstrate that 
I did not, when I was abroad, speak without founda- 
tion forthe opinion I ventured to express, I will 
cite a passage from the speech of Mr. Webster, deliv- 
ered before a vast concourse of the citizens of New 
York, in 1837. The meeting was held in connection 
with the annexation of Texas, but it will be seen that 
it refers to the revolution of public opinion on the 
subject of slavery generally. The honorabie Senator 
then said :— 

‘On the general question of slavery, a great por- 
tion of the community is already strongly excited. 
The question has not only attracted attention as 4 
question of politics, but it nas strack a far deeper 
chord. IT HAS ARRESTED THE RELIGIOUS FEELING 
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NOT BE ENDANGERED BY THE EXPLOSION WHICH 
MIGHT FOLLOW,’ : 

Such were the sentiments of Mr. Webster in 1837, 
and in them the people, to a great extent, concurred, 
especially the party of whom that gentlemen was the 
leader. Now, achange has come over ‘ the spirit of 
his dreams,’ and many of his party who blindly fol- 
low him. Now, he refuses to ‘re-enact the laws of 
God,’ and has impiously attempted to ‘coerce’ his 
fellow-citizens into silence, on the question, which, 
in 1837, he warned them not to trifle with, lest they 
should peril the Constitution and the Union. This 
recreancy is the principal reason why mob law is 
again triumphant in Boston. But, while I am 
grieved at the conduct of Bos‘on, I rejoice to 
know, that in this city we have no such narrow and 
contracted views. I rejoice, that by the enthusiastic 
reception you have given our friend, you have nobly 
rebuked Boston, and have practically repudiated the 
wicked sentiment of narrow minds, that we must 
listen to no man who rebukes us for national sins, un- 
less he is a citizen of the U. States. ‘Our country’— 
‘Our glorious country’—* Our glorious institutions’— 
‘Our peculiar domestic institution’ —these are among 
our p pular cant phrases, used by demagogues to 
gull the peo le into the belief that spouters are the 
friends of this country. They fancy that as they 
heap their anathemas upon all other countries, and 
especially England, they will prove their fitness to 
‘Our country—may she always 
be right, but, right or wrong, our country.’ This isa 
sentiment which has been much admired by that class 
of politicians who can never see any thing to admire 
beyond the boundaries of their own native land. 
Such sentiments have done more to engender disor- 
der, to keep alive prejudice, and prevent the spread 
of the gospel of peace and good-will, than all other 
causes put together ; so that such men, instead of be- 
ing the friends of their country, have been among its 
worst enemies. 

What we most need at the present time is, a broad- 
er and more comprehensive humanity; a humanity 
which recognizes God as our universal Father, and 
all mankind as our brethren, wherever they may have 
been born; a humanity which binds into one com- 
mon charity all nations, all classes, all grades, all con- 
ditions, and all colors; a humanity which annihilates 
all geographical boundaries and national distinctions, 
and gathers into one fold of impartial regard, all who 
wear the human form; a humanity that listens with a 
willing ear to the voice of wisdom, without reference 
to the birth-place of him who utters it. We have 
had those amongst us who, in the light of a pure and 
heavenly vision, have comprehended this great 
Christian truth, and have preached it with beauty 
and with power. With this sublime truth, they have 
tranquillized the boisterous waves of national preju- 
dice and passion; and, from the serene calmness of 
their own bosoms, have uttered a voice, saying— 
* Peace, be still.’ 

Let me, on this occasion, be permitted to express 
my own views of the spirit with which we should 
contemplate the people of another country, in the 
language of a great and good man, now no more. 
Adopting the words of the late lamented William El- 
lery Channing, I would say :— 

‘That nation is no longer an abstraction to me; 
it is no longer a vague mass; it spreads itself out 
before me into individuals, in a thousand interest- 
ing forms and relations; it consists of husbands and 
wives, parents and children, who love one another as 
I love my own home; it consists of affectionate wo- 
men and sweet children; it consists of Christians 
united to me by a common Savior, and in whose 
spirit I reverence the likeness of his divine virtue ; 
it Consists of a vast multitade of laborers at the 
plough and in the workshop, whose toils I sympa- 
thize with, and whose burdens [ would rejoice to 
lighten, and for whose elevation I have pleaded ; 
it consists of men of science, taste and genius, 
whose writings have beguiled my solitary hours, and 
given life to iny intellect and best affections.’ 

These sentiments have been responded to by thou- 
sands of the great and good, who have visited the 
mother country, and been warmed while there by 
associating with noble and generous souls. These 
sentiments have been heard by the great and good in 
that land, who have sent back their friendly and af- 
fectionate answers, in their earnest conflict for civil 
and religious liberty. O'’Connell’s voice has been 
heard, saying— 

‘ My sympathies are not confined to my own green 
island—my spirit walks abroad upon the mighty 
waters, and wherever there is oppression, I hate the 
| oppressor, and sympathize with the oppressed. My 
voice shall make its way against the western breezes ; 
it shall ascend the Mississippi, it shall descend the 
Missouri, and be heard along the banks of the Ohio 
and the Monongahela, until the black man shal] leap 
delighted to express his gratitude to those who have 
effected his emancipation.’ 

In harmony with the teachings of Christianity and 
its benignant principles, others have spoken peace to 
the maddened rage of man. One of the most sublime 
spectacles it was ever my privilege to witness, was a 
great meeting called by the citizens of Glasgow, in 
the year 1846, to petition the ‘Merchants, Agricul- 
turists and citizens of the United States to use their 
influence to prevent war between the two countries.’ 
Conspicuous among the speakers stood George 
Thompson, pleading for peace and international am- 
ity. I cannot better represent to you the spirit which 
pervaded that vast assembly of several thousands, 
than to give you one or two extracts from the ad- 
dress which the gentleman we have this night met to 
honor, recommended to the adoption of that meeting. 
After addresses from several gentlemen, besides a very 
eloquent and powerful one from the mover, it was 
unanimously adopted. It commenced thus :— 

‘Friends and Brethren :— There is a tie that binds 
us together wer than all national ties; i. e., the 
tie that unites all homan beings to a common Fath- 
erand ina common brot When dire ca- 
woe and death 





This is the commencement—it ends thus 

‘Friends and Brothers, help us. Let us unite our 
efforts to suppress the rising spirit of war. If) our 
rulers will have war, let them go out to shoot and 
be shot. We labor to avert a calamity that would 
overspread both nations with lamentation and mourn- 
ing. Our interests are one ; our habits of social and 
domestic life are essentially one ; our literature, our 
language, our religion are essentially the same. We 
look to the same being,and say, ‘ Our Father’ We 
go tothe same Redeemer. We wait before the same 
God. The desolating storm of war is impending 
over us. Inthe name of the Prince of Peace, let 
us say one to another, and to al! around us, © Peace, 
be still ’ ‘Let there be no strife between us, for we 
are brethren.’ 

Such were the kindly sentiments sent over to us 
by our brethren in England, and they found a ready 
response in the hearts of thousands of the friends of 
peace in this country. These {kindly feelings’ have 
been extended and deepened by the visits which have 
since been paid by reformers of various kinds to this 
country, and returned by friendly missions to Europe 
These exchanges of hospitality have had the effect 
of drawing the two nations more closely together in 
the best bonds of loving brotherhood. Science and 
invention have come to the aid of peace and interna. ° 
tional fellowship, and we are now enabled in a few 
days to stand upon the shores of the old world, or 
welcome a fellow-laborer to the shores of the new. 
Such facilities for inter-communication are ordained 
of heaven to soften our mutual prejudice, to allay an- 
imosities, to dispel ignorance and misconception, to 
diffuse literature and knowledge, to avert the horrors 
of unnatural war, and to extend the blessings of civ- 
iland religious liberty all over the world. 

Our guest on this occasion comes amongst us with 
these feelings—I know he does. As a true-hearted 
Yankee, loving my country, and true to its real hon- 
or and prosperity, I can answer for my friend George 
Thompson. I know the company he keeps at home, 
I know that his associates in England are the men 
who would make good republicans in America, I 
know he represents the warm-hearted philanthropists, 
the thoroughgoing reformers, the genuine democracy 
of the old country. He is no worshipper of the stars 
and garters of the nobility of England. He is never 
found amongst those who fawn upon wealth and aris- 
tocracy. His coadjutors are men, who, like himself, 
have enrolled themselves as the friends of the people. 
and are fighting the battles of the disfranchised mil- 
lions of Great Britain. George Thompson respects 
nature’s nobility—the men who toil, who ereate the 
wealth of his country, and ought to make its laws. 
Why, it may be asked, has he returned to this coun- 
try? Iwill answer. He comes here to see his old 
friends and fellow-laborers in years that are passed. 
He comes to see what change fifteen years have made 
in the appearance of things amongst us, He comes 
to offer us such information as he possesses respecting 
the cause of reform in England. He comes to rejoice 
with us in all that is good, and, as a free man, to ut- 
ter his opinions, if he feels disposed'to do so, respect- 
ing what he believes to be evil and pernicious. He 
has aright to do this; and those who would treat 
him inhospitably, or would deprive him of. the right 
of free speech while here, are nothing better than bas- 
tard republicans, and do not know what jue liberty 
means : for he only understands what liberty is, who, 
is willing to grant to his felloW-man what de claims 
for himself. . 
In conclusion, and in order that I may make way 
for a respected and reverend gentleman, who will 
much more ably than I can do, express your feelings 
towards our disting uished guest, I will only say that, 
if you desire to honor one who has at all times, and 
under all circumstances, maintained the cause of free- 
dom against oppression—the cause of the poor against 
the rich—of the weak against the strong—the cause 
of peace against war—of love against hatred—of Chris- 
tianity against infidelity ; and through all has main- 
tained a serene hope and an unfaltering trust in the 
omnipotence of truth and the immortality of justice— 
you can select no one more worthy of your respect, 
your admiration and your confidence than George 
Thompson, whom I now invite you to weloome to this 
city—to your homes, your hospitality, and your hearts. 

The Chairman said he had now the pleasure of in- 
troducing to the audience the Rey. Mr. Suackroxp, 
who, after the applause had subsided on his taking 
the platform, said— fs 
Mr. CHarrMan : 

I accept, with sincere pleasure, the duty you have 
assigned me, of welcoming to our city, him who has this 
evening honored us with his presence. “We may con- 
gratulate ourselves upon this occasion, that to us is 
given this privilege of doing honor to ourselves, by re- 
ceiving with open hearts and with joyous hospitality, 
the representative of great moral and politi¢al move- 
ments in our mother country. Releasing himself for 
a few months from the responsibilities of an eminent 
station conferred upon him bya constituency of thou- 
sands, who look to him as the mouth-piece of their 
wrongs and their wishes,—bidding adieu to his kin- 
dred and to fellow-workers in the cause of reform in his 
own country, he has landed upon our shores, that he 
may commune with his own personal friends ; that he 
may strengthen them, and be strengthened in return, 
by the interchange of noblest sympathies. It is an 
embassy grander and more inspiring than if he came 
clothed with the official pomp of office, and the pres- 
tige of station ; for then he would come pledged to 
support a government ; he would come as the repre- 
sentative of a favored class, the petted upholder of 
monstrous abuses. Then he would comeas an Eng- 
lishman—now he comes as a man. Then he would 
receive the congratulations of the wealthy and the 
powerful—he would be welcomed at the tables of 
the great, and be involved in all the chicanery of di- 
plomatic trifles—now he is the guest of the people— 
now he is welcomed by the fresh beating pulse of love. 
—now he can dwell freely in a sphere of universal’ 
truth and good, the congenial sphere of worthy souls. 
He comes as an em>assador from the heart to the 
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our inheritance of free institutions—of truths, which 
shall usher in the era of peace, and love, and righte- 
ousness, for which all human spirits touched by the 
breathing of God's spirit, unceasingly pray, saying. 
* Thy kingdom, O Father in heaven, come ; thy will be 
done, even here upon the earth.” : 

It isnot for me to recount the particular history 
of him whom we welcome this evening, for it * os 
ready inscribed upon your hearts. For ® ney s ae 
century, he has been in the front rank of the ra 
reformers of Great Britain, the friend and siemens of 
Wilberforce and Clarkson, of are on Remy 
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eading mission of this age is Reform. The 
an truth has thrown its penetrating 
beams upon the festering ponte roaechoncrere eas 
shrill ery of the prophet of the wih ; 
ised in the street and in the council chauber, ao 
market-place and the halls of legislation, oe 
« Repent, repent; prepare the way for the coming 0 
the Lord.’ It is but the beginning of the work of ap- 
plying Christianity to life. It is the necessary result 
of the soul's awakening to its duties and its destiny, 
among those who feel that the institutions around 
them are but the outbreathing of theirown spirit, and 
the product of their own life. They feel that the rst 
step is to remove those evils which stand in the way of 
turther progress. In a country where all political power 
is centred in a government wholly independent of pub- 
lic opinion, in a despotic monarchy or oligarchy, no 
man can feel responsible for evils and wrongs exist- 
ing out of his own individual sphere. He has simply 
to keep his own heart and life pure, and perform as 
faithfully as he may the particular duties of his station. 
But not so with the man of England, and the man of 
America ; they are, in a great measure, responsible for 
existing evils. If war is enkindled, they apply the 
torch and supply the fuel. Ifslavery exists, they give 
its vital support. If unequal laws prevail, they make 
them. If social institutions corrupt and degrade, they 
uphold them, If prisons harden and debase their in- 
mates, they build the walls, and order the discipline. 
In fact, whatever external evils exist, for them are 
they responsible, in so fur gs they make no effort to 
reform and put them away. Exch demand for re- 
form is a confession of sin, and each system of theolo- 
gy demands this as the preliminary to the new crea- 
tion. We live in this era of confession and cry for 
repentance. The consvience of humanity has been 
aroused, a light from the sun of righteousness has 
beamed in upon the darkness, has illumined the places 
of obscurity, and awakened aspiration for the true 
life of God. The heralding symphony sounds forth 
of that time when ‘ He shall deliver the needy, the 
poor also, and him that hath no helper. He shall 
redeem their soul from deceit and violence, and men 
sha!l be blessed in Him, and the whole earth be filled 
with his glory.” Whence, but from this source, the 
various movements that are called reforms—the deep 
sense of responsibility in regard to our connexion with 
slavery, so that we must ‘make ourselves unhappy 
about it'—the ery of the oppressed, the miserable, 
the outcast, the young exposed to temptation, the 
woman treated unjustly, the laborer deprived of his 
hire and his rights,—which are borne upon every 
breeze, and repeated with ten thousand echoing voices 
of speech and type, throughout our own country and 
throughout England. Plainly, a new era has dawn- 
ed, and there has been a new development of Chris- 
tian truth. The mighty procession of God's love 
sweeps along, and from his celestial throne come these 
fresh breezes of the morning; from the fountain of | 
his merey drops the pure wine of a new dispensation 
which new v. ssela, pure and holy, are preparing to re- 
ceive. Evils must be done away, wrongs must cease, 
man become the helper of his fellow, and the whole 
of society become arranged according to the laws of 
divine order, impressed upon every created object ; 
so that all nations, tribes and people may unite in the 
choral anthem of praise, ‘as when the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for 


ra 


ov. 
‘ “And have not we, fellow citizens, felt something of 
this impulse? Is there one here, who has not asked 
himeel’, ‘How can I be just? How can I join that 
noble company, who ask for themselves no exclusive 
good, who, inwoven into the great web of social evils, 
sigh for deliverance, and count the day wretched 
which finds them possessed of helps and privileges 
which all their brethren cannot share? How can I 
take part with all who plead for rights withheld, and 
prove myself worthy of living in this glorious era?’ 
if there be one here who has not thus felt, he 
knows not what it is to share in that impulse which 
throbs in the great heart of the Divine humanity, 
and to breathe that atmosphere which comes fresh 
and full of bounding life from the outspread ocean 
of truth, from the mountain-tops which God has 
breathed upon with His renewing energy. 

No, I will wrong no one here so far as t» suppose 
him cut off from this great stream of life. Because 
we have felt this impulse, are we here; because we 
would deepen it, we assemble to welcome one, who, 
from his first entrance into public life, has been the 
consistent, unswerving, untiring ndvocate of Reform. 

It is right that those who are actuated by the same 
spirit, impressed by the same truths, and participant 
in the same tendencies, should commune together. 
Differences of creed, and nation, and government, 
are but cobwebs, and can form no obstacle. It is an 
age of interchange and commerce. The products of 
the hand, and heart, and brain, go from land to land. 
Even the Chinese are relaxing their principles of rigid 
seclusion, And if the truths «hieh a man discovers, 
and the products which his industry and skill create, 
are welcomed, how mach more the man himself, and 
the living form in which are embodied these truths 
and feclings? We have welcomed among us the 
Hero fresh from the field of patriotic strife, the Theo- 
logian struggling to establish a church system free 
from the influence of State, the Artist with strains of 
melodious inspiration, the Advocate of Temperance, 
and the Author whese written words have thrilled the 
heart. All these have been received by those who 
were attracted towards them. Their word has been 
listened to, and their influence has gone forth to 
jeaven the community, to affect our institutions, and 
to advance cr retard our progress. And it is well 
that the vital blood should thus circulate through 
every vein and artery of the great body of humanity. 
Only as the blood circulates freely can any part be in 
health. 

Shall not, then, he be reecived with hearty welcome, 
who comes as the representative of no class and no 
sect, who comes for no silver or gold that we can give 
him, whe comes te build up no church, or awaken 
sympathy with any exclusive establishment, who loves 
our free institutions, and is drawn by spiritual affini- 
ties to all who would make man wise, happy and free? 
Such is George Thompson. Such is the spirit of those 
who are most intimately associated with him in his 
owncountry. Hear something of what wus said at the 
farewell Soiree given to him in London! One speak- 
er ¢alla slavery here, ‘the last remnant of kingly 
dominion,’ thus assuming the burden of reeponsibili- 
ty, in a degree, for his own country. Another calls 
our own, ‘the noblest community which ever sprang 
from the heart, the industry, the energy, and the en 
terprise of man.’ Another says, ‘let these be re- 
doubled energy, on our part, in the cause of reform, 
that we may compensate for the loss of our friend, 
end be able, when he returns to England, to point him 
to the progress we have made in the interval, so that 
we may not only weleome him back to our ranks and 
our hearts, but give him gratifying proofs of our hav- 
ing, during his absence, imitated his example of un- 
tiring industry and burning zeal for the good of the 


in the midst of 600 of his fellow-men—friends _ “ 
co-workers, who knew all his history, and say to t 
young men of the assembly, * Let them learn from me, 
that in their journey through life, they will find a 
proud satisfaction, which will frequently sustain them 
when weary and foot-sore, in refleeting that they 
have done something to promote the welfare and 
freedom of the human race. If I leave nothing to 
my children as the result of my labors, I shall, in 
this respect, at least, leave to my son an example, 
During my life, I have made many speeches; but 1 
am proud in being able to declare, that Ihave not 
now to recall a single sentiment I ever gave utterance 
to. There are those in this assembly who have heard 
my addresses for the last twenty-five years. I es- 
poused then, as I believed, the cause of truth and 
freedom. I have given my services freely ; but I have 
not been won by robes but rags. I have not been at- 
tracted by wealth and titles, but by the eries of those 
who stood in need of my help, and whom I thought 
I might be able to serve.” 

Shall not this man be welcome,—welcome as a 
friend, a neighbor, a teacher, a brother, a fellow-mani 
We greet the stately ship, as loaded with the products 
of a toreign clime, she nears our shores ;—we greet 
the ocean breezes as they come loaded with moisture 
for the thirsting land ;—we greet the thunder peal 
and lightning's flash, as our lungs heave wearily with 
the oppressive air ;—but with a deeper joy would we 
open our minds to the words of truth, and our hearts 
to the influences of universal love. 


Be to us, sir, (addressing Mr. Thompson,) if 


thou canst, the electric fire which shall dart through 
the inmost being, and awaken feelings that shall nev- 
er die. Let your voice speak and your light shine.— 
Show us our faults and our sins. Hold up before us 
the mirror of the enlightened conscience of the world, 
and reveal to us in this durk day of our nation’s his- 
tory, that divine law, which we have almost lost sight 
of, that glorious destiny we have nearly forgotten, of 
a free and happy people, who honor all men as the 
children ofone common Father, and are united as 
brothers in one loving home. 


[Mr. Shackford was repeatedly cheered during the 
delivery of his admirable address.] 


The Chairman said he would next call upon Mr. 
George W. Putnam, who had prepared an original 
poem for the occasion. [This spirited effusion, which 
we have placed in our poetical department on the last 
page, was feelingly and impressively delivered, and 
warmly applauded.| Mr. Putnam was followed by 


Grorce Tuompson, Esq., who was received with 
prolonged and enthusiastic cheering. He spoke as 
follows :— 


Lapres AnD GentLemen: In presenting myself be- 
fore this audience, I may, not inappropriately, use the 
language of an English dramatist, and suay,— 

‘I am amongst you! 

And by heaven it glads me 

To see so many virtues thus united 

To restore justice and dethrone oppression.’ 
(Cheers.) Accept the grateful thanks whic’, from a 
full heart, I offer you, for this cordial welcome, and 
more than kind reception, in the city of Lynn. (Loud 
cheers.) The scene on which I um now privileged 
to gaze is full of instruction. It conveys a lesson of 
solemn import and of inestimable value to every 
humble and steadfast reformer. Other scenes con- 
nected with past times are passing before my mind's 
eye; scenes connected with the eurly history of the 
anti-slavery cause in this town. The pictures differ. 
The scenes of 1835 have dissolved, and given place to 
the spectacle now before me. (Cheers.) The Lynn 
of 1835 is not the Lynn of 1850. (Applause.) 

What lesson does the difference in the pictures 
teach ? I answer, that which was taught millenniums 
ago. ‘Ife that goeth forth, weeping, bearing precious 
seed, shail verily come again, rejoicing, bringing his 
sheaves with him’; the lesson, that he that sows in 
hope shall reap in joy; the lesson, * Be ye steadfast, 
unmovable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord; foresmuch as ye know that your labor is not in 
vain in the Lord.’ (Great cheering.) 

From the reception given to me a few nights ago, 
and repeated on the present occasion, Iam led to be- 
lieve that you do not place implicit faith in the repre- 
sentations which have been given of the objects of my 
visit to this country. 

You have been told, that, as a member of the Brit- 
ish Parliament, I represent the most corrupt constitu- 
ency in the world. You have been told, that I came 
here either as ‘the agent of Lord Palmerston,’ the 
foreign minister in England, or as ‘the agent of the 
East India Company’; and that, whether in the one 
capacity or in the other, I have been sent here with 
evil designs towards the institutions of Ameriva. 
You have been told, that in my passage put, I + did 
not conceal, that one of my purposes was, to promote 
the dissolution of the American Union.’ You have 
been told, that the special and specific object of my 
mission is, ‘to promote the secession of the cotton- 
growing States from the Union.” You have been 
told, that there is no more doubt than of the ex- 
istence of the editor of a New York paper, that ‘my 
services in the cause of Disunion are liberally paid 
for by British gol.” 

All this ycu have been told by the public instruct- 
ors of the daily press within the last few days. That 
you do not believe these statements is sufficiently 
evinced by your attendance here this evening. 
[Cheers.] If. however, you expect from me any notice 
of such statements, I am prepared to tell you, that 
they contain not one syllable of truth, nor the shad- 
ow of foundaticn. [Tremendous cheers. ] 

There is notin any part of the world, where the 
people, or any portion of the people, elect their rep- 
resentatives, a purer or more incorruptible constitu- 
ency than that which I have the honor to represent. 
Nor was there ever an election more free from the 
stain of bribery, dictation, or intimidation, than that 
which placed me in the House of Commons. [Cheers.] 
Instead of being the agent of the British Government, 
Iam one of the small number of the representatives 
of the people, who statedly vote against the adminis- 
tration, on almost all questions affecting the public 
expenditure, the extension of the suffrage, and the 
taxation of the country. [Cheers.| 

On my passage to this country, I held no conversa- 
tion with my feilow-passengers on the subject of sla- 
very, nor did I ever express an opinion on the ques- 
tion of the Union. [Cheers.] 

With the East Iridia Company I have been at war, 
from the moment tcat I became interested in the con- 
dition of the natives of our East India possessions; 
nor have I any reason to believe that a singie indi- 
vidual belonging to that Company knew of my inten- 
tion to visit the United States until informed of the 
fact by the public prints. [Cheers.} 

The idea of promoting the secession of the cotton- 
growing States never entered my mind; and, as for 
being liberally paid by British gold, for any services 
in this country, I have neither accepted any, been of- 
tered any, nor expect any ; nor has the gold yet been 
found in California or Peru, that would procure my 
a‘lvocacy of a principle, at war with the freedom of 
the human race, or contrary to the fundamental max- 
im of the Declaration of American Independence. 
(Great cheering.) 

It was the boast of ove of the papers from which I 
have quoted,—a boast of no remoter date than yester- 
day morning,—that the prints I have referred to for 
these statements are the creators of the public opinion 
in the cities in which they circulate. If they are, 
then you may judge how far the public opinion is 
likely to be correct on the subject of my present visit 
to thiscountry. (Cheers.) 

It is said by these papers, that I have been si- 
lenced and put down in the city of Boston. For- 
tunately for me, and for the cause with which they 
have identified me, these same journals have describ- 
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ly, beef-and-pudding-eating gentleman, who 


tion, in praiseworthy coolness.’ (Loud laughter.) 
According to another report, ‘Thompson is a gray- 
haired, sharp-featured man, about five feet ten inches 
in height, and looks something like McGill of the Ex- 
change, only not near so good-looking. He secms 
like one of those lean, hungry demagogucs, portrayed 
by Shakspeare.’ (Great laughter.) According to 
another, * George ‘Thompson is a fine-looking man, 
of 45 or 50 years of age, and quite good natured and 
amiable in. his deportment.’ ~ 

Let us see how these read together:--* Thompson 
is a big, burly, beef-and-pudding eating, sharp-faced, 
lean, hungry, fine-looking man, grinning placidly, and 
quite good natured and amiuble in his deportment.’ 
This description would, I think, sufficiently perplex 
the unfortunate artist who should be furnished with 
it, for the purpose of enabling him to put me upon 
canvass. ( Laughter.) 

There is much less confusion in the narratives which 
record the reception which this singular being met 
with at the hands of the 200 who forced their way 
into the hall. One journal informed its readers that 
* Not short of ten thousand of the funniest, noisicst, 
leather-lunged, kick-up-a-dust spirits’ attended ; that 
they YELLED, SCREECHED, BRAYED and cheered; that 
when Mr. Phillips arose, ‘the yelling was terrific’ — 
‘enough to make the hair cf a giant stand on end.’ 
* The greasy citizens broke out into alternations of 
Groans and uisszes, hisses and groans, as best suited 
their tastes upon this special occasion.” * Mr. Phillips 
was as hoarse as a boatswain’s mate, by his efforts to 
be heard by THIs worse THAN TEN BEDLAMS scene.” 

‘Mr. Edmund Quincy then came upon the rostrum, 
wagged his tongue, and shook his hands, hair and 
teeth at the crowd, but the groans that assailed him 
soon vanquished his fire.’ 

*Mr. Geonce Tuompson then came forward; but it 
was ‘no go.” Rings, about fifteen feet in diam- 
eter, [!] were made in the centre of the house, for 
some of the incipient Belcher Kays and Tom Hyers 
to ‘go in,’ and then a party gave out Yankee Doo- 
dle, no particular metre, and all those who could 
‘pucker’ went in and whistledjthe thing off as natural 
as life. As he left the platform, the yells, Goosr-nis- 
sine and crowing were HORRIBLE.’ 

*Turopore Parker was the next victim; but he 
soon came down, as he might as well have tried a 
gome of quoits with a whirlwind.’ 

I will not shock the feelings of this audience by 
reading what follows. It professes to be an account 
of the reception given to my friend Frepericx Dove- 
Lass. ‘The writer concludes his report by pronoune- 
ing the proceedings as ‘ altogether very rich, and a 
lively and exciting little episode.’ 

Another journal gives the following account of my 
reception : 

Gro. Tuompson stepped forward. On his appenr- 
ance, there went up a roar of the most frighlful descrip- 
tion. It seemed indeed us if len thousand screams 
had been commingled into one! It wasa combination 
| of heaped up disgust ; it seemed as if the people had 
let out the pent-up rage of centuries. (!!!) isses, 
groans and cries, commingled with cheers for the 
Union, Danie! Webster, Jenny Lind, Abby Folsom, 
William Shakspeare, and Richard the Third, cat- 
calls, whistles, imitation of the barking of dogs, the 
crowing of cocks, and the quacking of ducks, were 
the order of the time. Some called out for him to 
go home, and save his own slaves ; others inquired 
particularly after the state of the natives of British 
India ; two or three were solicitons as to the health 
of Queen V ictoria’s babies, and all seemed determined 
that he should not say a word. The only audible 
expression he made was, ‘ Gentlemen!’ then anoth- 
er roar, and the balance of his speech—no donbt 
very nice—was lost forever.’ ‘ Altogether,’ (says the 
writer of this article.) ‘this was the greatest and the 
fanniest meeting ever held in Boston.’ 

Take another account. After speaking of Mr. Ep- 
munxp Quincy as an ‘ abolition popinjay,’ of Mr. Gar- 
RISON as ‘a maniac,’ and of the 3000 peaceable per- 
sons present as the ‘Garrison gang,’ the writer goes 
on to describe the reception given to Mr. Wenpei 
PutLitps :— 





‘Phillips was here interrupted by yells, screeches, 
and war-whoops—cries of * Wendell, sit down!’ 
*Gammon!’ *Gas!? Calls for Thompson. ‘Get a 
rail!’ * Jet him put his head to soak.’ 


The scane during the time I was before the audi- 
ence is next described :— 


* Rings were formed in the centre of the hall, in 
which individual and general fights took place; hats 
were smashed, and ivory-headed canes flew briskly— 
then came a series of dances, with Indian war- 
whoop accompaniments. IT WAS HELL LET LOOSE, 
AND NO Mistake! Even the negro women in the 
gallery luoked pale. Garrison was very sad. Ed. 
Quincy was exceedingly mad. ‘heodore Parker 
seemed very devout, and engaged in prayer. Phil- 
lips was in a quandary. Jackson scratched his bald 
pate. Dongiass raved. Meanwhile, the turbulent 
mass watched every movement of the leaders of the 
meeting, and no sooner would Thompson or any one 
attempt te speak,than the roof would seem to be lifted 
with the thander-tones of a thousind excited men. 
At 8 o'clock, ‘Thompson again made a demonstration 
of leaving the rostrum, bat he was urged to * wait a 
little longer’ by his friends. Three cheers for Dan- 
ie] Webster—jhree for the ladies in the gallery— 
three awful groons for John Ball—and then a large 
company commenced whistling Yankee Doodle, 
which was excellently performed, and received great 
applause.’ 


I will only quote one other short paragraph from 
another of ‘the leaders of public opinion in Boston.’ 
This journal com cs its t in the following 
manrer ;— 





‘The Thompson Reception Meeting last evening 
at Faneuil Hall was one of the most wondertul oc- 
casions on the records of modern history. Such a 
reception very few men ever yet had, either over, upon, 
orurder the earth. We never heard such uNEaARTH- 
LY, INHUMAN, STRANGE, UNCOUTH, HIDEOUS noises 
in all our born days. ONE woULp Have THOUGHT 
BaBEL WAS LET LOOSE, AND ALL THE BLACK 
FIENDS OF THE LOWER REGION OUT ON A FROLIC.’ 
Such are the accounts given of the means resorted 
to, to break up a meeting of the friends of Reform, 
International Amity, and Universal Emancipation, 
intended to be held in Faneuil Hall, Boston. It may 
safely be left to the calm judgment of the people of 
New England to decide who hus reason to blush for 
the part he took on that occasion. If the City Au- 
thoritics, the instigators of the 200 riotous individu- 
als who made all the confusion, and the actual perpe- 
trators of the outrage, have easy consciences, still 
more may those who went there as the friends of 
peace, of freedom, and of human brotherhood. If the 
actors in the scene and their advisers, together with 
the official lookers on, can forgive themselves, we 
may well forgive them ; for they have injured no 
cause but their own, no one’s reputation but their 
own. As for myself, it shall be my study to mer- 
it the disapprobation of those who are the en- 
emies of fair play, and who, as far as they can, imitate 
those in another region who have deprived of the 
taculty of speech three millions of the human race. 
No wonder that the apologists of slavery at the South 
desire to put down free speech at the North. 

I will, on this occasior, deal sparingly in my re- 
bukes of such conduct as, under the tuition of certain 
parties.in Boston, was displayed towards me in Fan- 
euil Hall a few days ago, But I will crave leave 
to read a few jines from an oration delivered in the 
Aail a week after my landing in America in 1834. A 
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by law, 
the great principle of your revolutionary fat 
of 3 te pli sires, was the rule of his life—the 
love of liberty protected by law.’ 

‘You have now assembled within these celebrated 
walls, to perform the Just duties of respect and love 
on the birthday of your benefactor. The spirit of the 
departed is in high communion with the spirit of the 
place—the temple worthy of the new name which 
we now, behold inscrided on its walls. Listen, Amer- 
icans, to the lesson which seems borne to us on the 
very air we breathe, while we perform these dutiful 
rites! Ye winds, that wafted the prilgrims to the 
land of promise, fan, in their children’s hearts, the 
love of freedom! Blood, which our fathers shed, 
cry from the ground! Echoing arches of this re- 
nowned hall, whisper back the voices of other days! 
Glorious Washingtan, break the long silence of that 
votive canvas! Speak, speak, marble lips; teach 
us,—Te Love or Liserty protrectep BY Law.’ 

These are thoughts that breathe in words that 
burn. But, where was the love of liberty protected 
by law on the 15th of November, 1850? Where was 
the respect for that ‘ votive canvass’ which portrays 
the majestic form and benignant features of Wash- 
ington, the father of his country, whose solemn ad- 
monition to his fellow-citizens was, ‘to discriminate 
the spirit of liberty from that of dicentiousness, cher- 
ishing the first, avoiding the last’ ? 

What were the echoes of that ‘renowned hall’ at 
the time when the scene resemb!ed * Babel let loose,’ 
or ‘a frolic among the*black fiends of the lower re- 
gions’? Did these echoes ‘ whisper back the voices of 
other days’? the voices of Hancock, and Apams, and 
Goxuam, and Krxe, and Gerry, and Patne? Alas! 
for the cause of ‘ Liberty protected by Law.’ The 
celebrated walls of that renowned hall reverberated 
on that occasion only with the brutal exclamations, 
the ribald jests, and cowardly anathemas of a band of 
misguided men—conspirators against the memory of 
Washington, the principles of republican liberty, and 
the right in every country, savage or civilized, of a 
freeborn man to be heard in his own defence, (Great 
applause.) 

The justification set up for this outrage against law, 
decency, liberty and truth, is, that it was committed 
against @ foreigner. ‘The excuse does but augment 
the enormity of the crime; it does but show in 
bolder relief the atrocity and meanness of the con- 
spiretors. (Great cheering.) That he was a foreign- 
er, who had thrown himself upon the generous and 
manly feelings of the people, ought to have been to 
him a stronger defence 
‘ Than could the substance of ten thousand troops, 
Armed all in proof,’ 
have been. But, ‘I should have abused America.’ 
Who knows this? No mortal cye had seen the notes 
of my speech. No person in Boston knew what I 
was going to say. But [ might have abused Amer- 
ica; atall events, as a foreigner, I had no right to 
claim a hearing in Faneuil Hall, and was rightly 
served. Sosay the papers I have referred to, and so 
say scores of others. 

I this morning received acopy of the Richmond, 
(Va.) Enquirer, dated November the lith, the day 
of the Boston outrage. I have brought it to this 
meeting, and here itis. In the top left hand corner 
of the first page is written, ‘ia Sce within. 7’ 
The first column of the second page is a leading arti- 
cle, headed ‘George Thompson,’ I haye sincere 
pleasure in reading the first paragraph, and bearing 
testimony to its general truth :— 


*HON.’ GEORGE THOMPSON, MEMBER OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


England annually casts upon our shores vast num- 
bers of her people, who, fleeing from a land where 
unendurable pauperism threatens them, come hither 
to seek a place of refuge and of rest. ‘To all such 
we bid a cordial welcome ; onr laws protect them; 
our country opens to them, in ils vast domains, homes of 
happiness and independence, and we greet them inthe 
forest, in the work-shops, and in all the namberless 
employments of city and country. They come to 
join us in the work of building up this great republic, 
to aid in advancing its mighty destiny ; and wr RE- 
CEIVE THEM AS BRETHREN. Whether such emi- 
grants shall go North, South, East or West, with in- 
tent to seck their fcrtuneg ghey are received with a 
hearty welcome, and a *@od speed’ is not denied 
them. ‘T'othe sailor, the factor, and the agent, who 
are connected with that vast commerce, which, to 
the inutux! advantage of both people, is prosecuted 
between thein, we extend not only the protection of 
our laws, but all the hospitalities which exist. be- 
tween nations; while to men of intelligence who 
come hither to view our lands, our forests, our rivers 
and our cities, there is but one language held from 
the St. Johns to the Pacifie— Go, see for yourselves, 
a people happy and a country prosperons, Note the 
workings of the great fabric of government which 
stretches its sway from sea to sea over 25,000,C00 
of people, without a sensible pressure, and then re- 
turn tu the old world, instructed and enlightened.’ 


I have said, I concur in the general accuracy of the 
representation. That the whole truth may go forth 
to the world, and nota portion of the truth only, 
I must add a few words to this paragraph. In the 
first place, I will quote the Constitution of the State 
of Virginia—the State in which the editor lives, and 
in which he publishes his paper. The Constitution 
says— 

* ll men are by nature free and independent, and 
have certain inherent rights; of which, when they 
enter into a state of society, they cannot, by any 
compact, deprive or divest their posterity ; viz. the 
enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means of ac- 
quiring and possessing property, aud pursuing and 
obtaining happiness and safety,’ 

An emigrant from England might well be deceiv- 
ed by perusing this port of the Constitution of Vir- 
ginia. What inference could he draw from it, but 
that the inhabitants of the State were all free, and 
that in Virginia, more than in any other part of the 
world, he would enjoy the largest amount of liberty 
compatible with the rights of others? That in Vir- 
ginia, at least, he might stand on the Constitution, 
and boldly rebuke the tyrant who would impiously 
dare to invade the freedom of his fellow-man? But 
what is the fact? Virgiria is a slaveholding State. It 
isa State that would to-day deprive of life the man 
who dared to open his mouth, judge righteously, and 
plead the cause of the poor and needy. It is a State 
sealed against the admission, except to be exeented 
as a fclon, of any man who does not leave upon its 
confines the dearest right which God has given him, 
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Thank God ! Virginia's sons have not thought 
slavery the corner-stone of the repubiican edifice !— 
Hear ir. Faulkner, another Virginian, has said : 
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buse of me, or are extracts from other papers, con- 
taining the fiercest vituperation. Take the following 
specimens of the spirit of the * Eaguirer’ :— 

“A few years ago * * * He dared, a foreigner, 
the subject of another government, to lecture our 
people on their, moral and political duties, a nd to rail 
against our Government fur tolerating a domestic in- 
stitution €xisting in muny of the States. * * * He 
fled fromthe country, from the effects of the feeling 
he had-exeited. * ** He retrns now,-after the 
lapse of fifteen years. * * * Upon his arrival in 
Boston, he was hailed by a rabble troop of shouting 
fanatics and runaway negroes. * * * Dare he, now, 
a responsible agent of a foreign government, inter- 
fere with our domestic affiirs ? _ And if he does, will 
any portion of our people toleralp such bold interfe- 
rence? And if any portion of them be so lost and 
degraded as to do so, WILL THE GOVERNMENT IN 
SILENCE PERMIT IT? If it be tolerated, what shall 
hinder all the powers of Europe from inundating our 
land with official agents, to hasten on the catastro- 
phe of dissolation and disunion? Does no Jaw, xo 
POWER exist to punish a member of Parliament, who 
comes among us a disturber of the public peace? 
He should be consumed in the wrath of an indignant 
people for his audacity.’ 

Such is the spirit of this leading article. On the 
margin, written with a pen, is the following commu- 
nication addressed to me :— 

‘Read! Read!! and ponder well these articles; 
for let me tell yon, once for all and for ever, you N- 
FAMOUS SCOUNDREL, that if you are found within 
the confines of Massachusetts, or of any other State 
in this Union, even the most remote and secret cor- 
ner thereof, ninety days precisely, from the date of 
this paper, you are as surely A DEAD MAN as your 
name is George Thompson. - Abolitionism, and all 
other isms combined, cannot save you. Mark the 
words well, and keep a sharp look out for Coxt’s 
REVOLVER.’ 

Let me tell the anti-republican and slavcholding 
miscreant who traced these lines, that those w ho plead 
for the American slave are under the protection of 
Him who hate said—* No weapon formed against you 
shall prosper.’ (Great cheering.) I am to be ‘cen- 
sured,’ says the Enquirer. I must look out for 
* Colt’s revolvers,’ says the assassin who sends me this 
paper. What then? Suppose you succeed in crush- 
ing the man, will that be efficacious to crush the idea? 
Did the death of Morgan crush Anti-Masonry? Did 
the death of Lovejoy put down Anti-Slavery? Bring 
me to the stake; consume me; cast my ashes abroad 
on the four winds of heaven; and what have you 
done? From every individual atom another George 
Thompson shall arise, purified by the fire of martyr- 
dom, to rebuke us with the lightnings of heaven the 
system which is defended by the weapons of hell. 
(Enthusiastic cheers.) O, silly and ignorant men! 
I have no feelings for you but those of deep compas- 
passion. The ‘revolver’ has yet to be invented that 
ean reach the heart of abolitionism! Are you so de- 
luded as to suppose that, by the immolation of the 
man who tells you from this place that he despises 
you, and that He who sitteth in the heavens holds you 
in derision—are you so given up to your own deprav- 
ed conccits, that you are of opinion that, by murder- 
ing me, you would murder the spirit of antagonism 
which is engaged in a death-grapple with the monster 
of slavery? (Immense applause.) As for me, looking 
up to the God who hath made of one blood, to be 
one family, the nations of the earth, 1 humbly say— 
My times are in Thy hands, and when ‘hot permit- 
test me to fall in thy cause, thy servant will not die 
too soon. (Intense sensation, and prolonged cheers. ) 

Immediately following the leading article from 
which I have quoted, is another editorial, calling 
upon the citizens of Richmond to sign a petition to 
the State Legislature, in favor of a grant of money 
towards a full-sized marble statue of Mr. Jefferson, 
to be placed in the University of Virginia, of which 
that distinguished statesman was the founder. ‘The 
petition is printed beneath che editorial, and contains 
a glowing but just eulogium upon the talents and 
patriotism of the great man who crew up the Dec- 
laration of American Independence. The petition 
styles Mr. Jefferson the great apostle of human free- 
dom, and says, ‘ his letters are jewels of composition.” 
The editor of the Enquirer says of Mr. Jefferson— 


‘He was a diamond of the first magnitude. His 
pen was bright as the rays of the rising sun—his 
conclusions were as powerful und irresistible as the 
flood—his self-reliance was a phalanx more to be 
dreaded than armed men—whilst his equanimity was 
as bland and gentle as the morning dew. He drew 
his reflections, on all subjects, from a spring whose 
stream bubbled forth fresh from truth and justice. 
His sagacity was as clear and distinct as the eagie’s 
vision—his love of his fellow-man struck at the toan- 
dation of human ills—and his learning was profound 
and varied.’ 


(Great laughter followed the reading of this para- 
graph.) ‘The enthusiastic editor, in this passage, has 
excelled Mr. Jefferson himself in brillianey of style 
and profusion of metaphor.. As an example of fine 
writing, I beg to hand it to my friend, Wendell Phil- 
lips, for his improvement and imitation. (Cheers.) 
Agreeing with the petition, that Mr. Jefferson’s let- 
ters are ‘jewels of composition,’ and with the Enquirer, 
that ‘his love of his fellow-man struck at the founda- 
tion of human ills,’ I have brought a volume of Jef- 
ferson’s correspondence to this meeting, and shall take 
the liberty of reading a letter written by the same 
hand that wrote the Declaration of Independence. 
The celebrated Dr. Price, of England, a foreigner, 
and the subject of a foreign Government, had dared 
to write a pamphlet on American slavery, in which 
the system was condemned. The Doctor was anx- 
ious to know the opinion of Mr. Jefferson in regard to 
this act of foreign interference, and wrote to him to 
inquire ; expressing, in his letter, a feeling something 
akin to repentance, for having given u‘terance to his 
views on a matter relating to another country. Here 
is Mr. Jefferson’s reply. It is indeed a jewel. AsI 
read it, let me entreat your attention to the manner 
in which he speaks of the state of public sentiment u! 
the North on the subject of slavery, and of the num- 
ber of opponen's to the doctrine of emancipation. 
Mark, too, the description he gives of the fecling of 
Virginia on the subject. Above all, note the temper 
he displays in regard to foreign intezference on the 
question of slavery :— 


To Dr. Price. 
Panis, August 7, 1785. 
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It is said that my object in this country is di. 
union. I have denied the charge, and again deny i 
But were it even so, what is the treatment which Jet 
ferson recommended should be pursued towards disy. 
nionists? Was it mobbing, gagging, banishment, « 
mob law? Or, did he say, when he spoke from the 
steps of the Capitol,— 

‘If there be any among us who would wish tods 
solve the Union, to change its republican form, jt 
them stand undisturbed, as monuments of the salty 
with which error of opivion may be tolerated, whew 
reason is left free to combat it.’ 

Unhappily for themselves and the character of the 
country, ther2 are some infatuated enough to beliere 
that they may wage a successful warfare against the 
principles that are now at work for the overthrow o 
slavery. Letsuch lay to heart in time the solem 
words of Mr. Jefferson, who describes the conflicts 
between the divine principle of justice on the one 
hand, and the fell passion of avarice and oppression 
on the other, and declares that ‘the Almighty hasw 
attribute which can take sides with them in sucha 
contest.” 

Are there any who still rebuke my interference in 
this matter, because I am a foreigner? Let me os 
them if they are consistent; let me ask them if they 
conform to the rule which they lay down for me'~ 
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‘And all the clouds that lowered o'er our house, 

In the deep bosom of the ocean buried.’ 
Recent events have not fulfilled his 3 and 
if Mr. Webster means to speak of the whirlwind of 
anti-slavery agitation, the youngest of us can tell 
him, that these ‘ clouds’ shall not be buried nor dis- 
persed, until that other dark cloud has been scattered 
to the winds,—that black cloud, I mean, which has, 
for these hundred years, hung over the South, and 
shut the sun-light of Heaven alike from the eyes of 
master and slave. Those must be blind indeed, who 
hope to quiet excitement by passing Fagitive Slave 
Bills, or by expressing their ‘disfavor’ toward ‘ popu- 
lar agitation.” Such meas.~+es breathe the breath of 
anti-slavery life into a thousand hearts. For one, 
Mr. President, when we are to.d that the Fugitive 
Lill is to be enforced at the point of the bayonet; when 
Free Speech is put down in Faneuil Hall; when the 
right of petition and the right of discussion are threat- 
ened in Massachusetts,—then, the warm anti-slavery 
blood, which was poured into my heart when Love- 
joy fell at Alton, comes boiling up in every vein, and 
I feel, for the time, that I am not only almost, but al- 
together, such as you are, except (you will allow me 
to add) except those bonds, which a too sensitive con- 
science has fastened upon your right hands. This in- 
famous bill, and the equally infamous attempts to pre- 
vent a discussion of its merits, will add more recruits 
to the army of freedom, than all the eloquence of your 
most eloquent orators, The South little knew what 
they cid, when they passed that act. They designed 
itas an instrument to crush the spirit of liberty in the 
hearts of bond and free, We shall make it a Fiery 
Cross to summon together all, who hate slavery and 
love freedom, to do battle for the right against the 
mighty. (Cheers.) 

There are some who regard the present only as a 
time of disaster. They say that your efforts have all 
been in vain, and that there is no longer any hope for 
the cause of liberty. Notso do doI read the signs of 
thetimes. To my view, the morning light of the 
slave's deliverance is just breaking : 

* And yon grey lines that fret the eastern sky 
Are messengers of dawn.’ 
I read those lines of promise in the awakened inter- 
est with which the pe ople everywhere are examining 
the question of slavery; in the new attention which 
the clergy are giving to this great subject ; more than 
all, in the tokens of rage and despair which come 
from the enemies of reform. 
‘ There's a fount about to stream, 
There’s a light about to beam, 
There’s a midnight darkness changing into grey. 
Men of thought and men of action, clear the way ! 
Aid the dawning, tongue and pen, 
Aid it, hopes of honest men, 
Aid it, paper, press and type, 
Aid it, for the hour is ripe, 
And our earnest must not slacken into play. 
Men of thought and men of action, clear the way !’ 

{The speech of this young and very promising ora- 
tor elicited frequent bursts of applause. | 

On the Chairman annouucing the name of the next 
speaker—Wenpett Putiurrs, Esq. of Boston—the 
liveliest demonstrations of satisfaction were made by 
After the applause had subsided, Mr. 


PuILurps said— 


the audience. 


This is certainly, fellow-citizens, a glad sight for 
my eloquent friend to look upon: these enthusiastic 
crowds, pressing to extend to him a welcome, and do 
their part in atonement for the scenes of 1835, and to 
convince him that even now, NOT as Boston speaks, 
so speaks the State. [Cheers.] And yet, it is not in 
our power, my friends, with all our numbers or zeal, 
to tender to our guest so real, so impressive a compli- 
ment as that with which Faneuil Hall flattered him, 
the 15th day of this month. ‘ Indignation,’ it has 
been well said, ‘is itself flavored with a season of 
compliment.’ How potent has a man a right to con- 
sider his voice, when a whole nation rises to gag him ! 
No sooner does our friend announce his intention of 
visiting these shores, no sooner does he sect his face 
hitherward, than the whole press howls in concert, 
and alarm encamps all along our seaboard. One 
would imagine his brow must be like that of the 
archangel Byron describes, and that 

‘ Where he gazed, a gloom pervaded space.” 
No sooner does he land, than mob law is triumphant 
to silence him. Certainly, the humblest man must 
be puffed up by such unequivocal attestations to his 
importance. [Cheers.] Hall 
roused to such a pitch by the advent of any insignifi- 
cant person,—to suppose the Daily Advertiser awa- 
kenrd to knowledge of any so recent event by a tri- 
fling matter, would be 

‘Ocean into tempest tossed, 

To walt a feather or to drown a fly.’ 
{Laughter and cheers.] 

Daniel Webster once said, in this county, that in 
the case of a suspected murderer, ‘suicide is confes- 


To suppose Faneuil 


sion.” In the same way, mob law: now is confession ; 
[cheers ;] confession that the land knows itself guil- 
ty, cannot abide the gaze of honest men, and dreads 
the testimony against itself of a voice whose trumpet 
notes have rung out over so many well-fought fields 
of reform, and at whose summons the best spirits of 
our father-lund are still glad to gather. |Loud cheers. ] 
It was an Irish character in one of Lever’s novels, I 
believe, who first proclaimed that ‘he had rather, at 
any time, knock a man down, than argue with him:’ 
but the preference seems to have found now admirers 
off of the green isle. [Cheers.] I am not sure, Mr, 
Chairman, that we are correct, after all, in ascribing 
all this indignation, in the city, to the fear of national 
rebuke at the hands of Mr. Thompson. I am afraid 
it was no such honorable sentiment as the dread of 
being held up to the gaze of other nations, ‘a mil- 
dewed car blasting our wholesome brothers;’ of 
having painted to us 





‘ The exulting tyrant’s sneer 
Borne to us from the old world’s thrones, 
And all their grief, who, pining, hear, 
In sunless mines and dungeons drear, 
How Freedom's land her faith disowns !” 
I fear we must trace it to a baser origin. These are 
the hurricane months of American politics. Every 
day seems to have a storm of its own; and the Whig 
party, especially, is just now scudding under the bare 
poles of despair! [Cheers.] For the first time within 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant, Boston had been 
hurled from its supremacy over the State. Cushioned 
in the luxurious seclusion of city life, party leaders 
began to believe the mass of the people as heartless 
as themselves. Willing themselves to be slave-catch- 
ers, they vainiy thought there were many others like 
them ; forgetting that God made the country, while 
man made the town. [Loud cheers.] 

The unwelcome discovery that there were men out- 
side the city, who existed for other purposes than 
merely to register the edicts of State street, came with 
stunning suddenness upon them; and their cup was 
both so bitter and so full, that it was perhaps cruel 
on our part to adda drop to its waters of penance; 
and especially so big and bitter a drop as George 
Thompscn. (Cheers.} We should have chosen our 
time better. The child, robbed for the first time of 
its rattle, should have been allowed time to win 
over its petulance. I look upon the scene in Fan- 
euil Hall as made up full as much of the last spasms 
of defeated Whiggery, (Webster Whiggery, I mean,) 
as of hatred for George Thompson. [Cheers.} And 
it is in connection, partly, with this point, that I hail 
these tokens of welcome extended to him here, and 
at Worcester, as of especial value. It is of great im- 
portance, just now, that the South and the nation 
should understand Massachusetts. Mr. Webster has 
been trying to persuade every body that he is the 
State. Some leading p hare labored to show 
that Webster Whigdom and Massachusetts were 
identical. While things remained as they were, it 





was impossible to offer conclusive testimony to the | Cuba, 


contrary. Public mectings are here to-day, and gone 
W-morrow. Protests, the most emphaiic, from lead- 
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her crusade, say they, we shall see her drop anchor 
in the Legislature. [Cheers.] Thank God, November 
has ripened this evidence for us. We have set up 
a mile-stone of progress which the blindest can feel, 
if he cannot see. [Cheers.? Thar a large party should 
follow Mr. Webster any where is not Surprising. You 
know, Mr. Chairman, I was once among that crowd 
who are said to be ‘ bred to the bar’ ;—-and very kind 
of them, surely, since the bar is never bread to them. 
Well, sir, 1 remember an insurance ease which illus- 
trates my meaning. You recollect that when an in- 
sured article is lost from any defect of its own, the 
insurers are not liable. Now, in carrying some sheep 
from one port to another, the ram getting frightened, 
leaped overboard, and the whole flock followed. 
[Cheers.] The insurers pleaded, in defence of a suit 
brought against them, that it was an inherent defect in 
the article. [Cheers.] Now, when Mr. Webster, 
standing on that majestic height, whence the hopes 
of the North, * with airy tongues that syllable men’s 
names,’ summoned him to the noblest task ever given 
to man, when such an one plunged into the Secreta- 
ry of Stateship and nowhere, {cheers,} it was to be 
expected that a large portion of the old Whig party 
should follow him. It is an inherent defect of the 
article. [Loud laughter.] Thank Heaven, howcver, 
that when even he shouldered the Fugitive Slave 
Bill, there were so many fugitives from his own party 
that hardly enough were left to count them. [Cheers.] 
Now, at least, the question is settled where Mas- 
sachusetts stands; so unequivocally, that even the 
Daily Advertiser, which never announced the nomi- 
nation of Horace Mann until after he was elected, 
{cheers and laughter,] even that late riser may be 
considered posted up on this point. I rcmember Mr. 
Webster once said, in reply to some taunt of Hayne's, 
—There is Massachusetts! behoid her, and judge 
for yourselves! ‘There is Concord, and Lexington, 
and Bunker Hill, and there they will remain forever.’ 
Let us borrow the formula, and when any body in 
the United States Senate doubts our position, let us 
cry—* There is Massachusetts ! behold her, and judge 
for yourselves! There is George Thompson, wel- 
comed by the ¢ heart’ if he could not be by the pocket 
of the Commonwealth. (Cheers.) There is Horace 
Mann in, and Charles W. Upham out, and there they 
will remain for ever. (Cheers.) There is George S. 
Boutwell in, and George N. Briggs out, and there 
may they remain for ever.’ (Enthusiastic cheers.) 


I cannot, however, quite consent to say that our 
friend could not be heard in Faneuil Hall. That glo- 
rious old name does not belong to bricks and mortar. 
As the Scottish chief boasted that ‘ where McGregor 
sits is the head of the table,’ so where freedom 
dwells, where all tips are free, wherever the foe of 
slavery is welcome, no matter whether an English 
or an African sun may have looked upon him, there 
is Faneuil Hall. (Cheers.) * Ubi Libertas ibi patria’ 
was Franklin's motto, which Bancroft's lines render 
well enough— 

‘ Where dwell the brave, the generous, and the free, 
Oh, there is Rome—no other Rome for me.’ 

(Cheers.) 


Our welcome to George Thompson to-night is only 
the joy we have in grasping his hand, and seeing him 
with our own eyes. But we do not feel that, for 
the last fifteen years, he has been absent from us, 
much less from the battle to whose New England 
phalanx we welcome him to-night. Every blow 
struck for the right in England is felt wherever Eng- 
lish isspoken. We may have declared political inde- 
pendence, but whi'e we speak our mother-tongue, the 
sceptre of intellect can never depart from Judah; the 
mind of America must ever be, to a great extent, the 
vassal of England. + Two stars keep not their motion 
in one sphere ;* and whoever hangs with rapture over 
Shakspeare, kindles with Sydney und Milton, or prays 
in the idiom of the English Bible, London legislates 
for him. (Cheers.) When, therefore, Great Britain 
abolished slavery in the West Indies, she settled the 
policy of every land which the Saxon race rules—for 
all such, the question is now only one of time. Eve- 
ry word, therefore, that our friend has spoken for the 
slave at home, instead of losing power, has gained it 
from the position he occupied, since he was pouring 
the waters of life into the very fountain-head of our 
literature. 

Neither have his labors in behalf of other reforms 
been so much lost to the slave. The cause of tyrants 
is one the world over, (cheers,) and the cause of re- 
sistance to tyranny is one also. (Cheers.) Whoever, 
any where, loves truth and hates error, frowns on in- 


man helps the slave. An Hungarian triumph light- 
ens the chains of Carolina; and an infamous vote in 
the United States Senate adds darkness to the dun- 
geon where German patriots lie entombed. (Cheers. ) 
All oppressions under the sun are linked together, and 
each feels the devil’s pulse keep time in it to the life- 
blood of every other. Of this brotherhood, it mat- 
ters not what member you assail, since 

* Whichever link you strike, 
Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike.’ 
(Cheers. ) 

The canse of Reform, too, is one—‘ distinct like the 
billows, but one like the sea.’ It matters not, there- 
fore, in what part of the Lord’s harvest-field our friend 
has been toiling ; whether his voice cheered the starv- 
ing Hindoo crushed beneath British selfishness, or 
Hungary battling against treason and the Czar; 
whether he plead at home for bread and the ballot, or 
held up with his sympathy the ever-hopeful enthusi- 
asm of Ircland; every true word spoken for suffering 
man, is so much done for the negro bending beneath 
the weight of American bondage. (Cheers.) It is 
said that the earthquake of Lisbon tossed the sea in 
billows on the coast of Cuba. So no indignant heart 
is beating any where, whose pulses are not felt on the 
walls of our American Bastile. (Cheers.) When, 
therefore, we recount to Mr. Thompson our success 
and marvellous progress, we are but returning to him 
the talent he committed to our trust; not only in that 
for many of us, his eloquence breathed into our souls 
the breath of anti-slavery life, but inasmuch, also, 
as we have been aware, with the Roman consul 
whom the gods aided, that at all times and in all 
trials, ‘he rode at our right hand.’ 


Our friend has dwelt long and most impressively 
on the objection brought against him as a foreigner, 
taking sides on American questions.* Ah! the evil 
is not that he takes sides; it is that he takes the 
wrong side! (Cheers.) How much better Father Ma- 
thew played his cards! Mr. Thompson comes here for 
the benefit of his health. In Italy, invalids are always 
recommended to secure the southerly side of the house. 
Mistaken man! how wild in him, an invalid, to take 
so northerly a view of this great question! (Cheers-) 
But for this, like the pliant Irishman, he might have 
moved in the best society! Could he but have 
chanced to be born in Ireland, and have early con- 
tracted the habit of kissing the ‘ blarney stone’ of ev- 
ery nation, instead of shivering here beneath that 
North Star,—which South Carolina, it is said, in- 
tends to forbid her pilots to steer by, it is so incendi- 





* Mr. Choate said, in his speech at Faneuil Hall, 
«If the philanthropist wishes to say any thing about 
slavery, let him strike his blow in Cuba, let him strike 
it below the line, let him go where the stars and stripes 
do not wave over it.’ Is there nota story of one who, 
listening to a sermon which asserted that all the world 
would be reformed, if every man would reform one 
sinner, cried out, ‘ True, I'll go right home and reform 
my brother Bill!” And if there be such a story, is 
not the advice of the eloquent gentleman flat plagia- 
rism? Besides, George Thompson has come to his 
come where his ‘ stars and stripes’ (the Union 








Mid Carolina’s pines; 
Or falls the careless sunbeam 
Down Georgia's golden mines.” 

I come to-night from that little family party of the 
Curtisses, the slave-catchers’ meeting in Faneuil 
Hall, and am exceedingly glad to be able to inform 
you that our ever-active (!) Mayor has been able, 
quite contrary to his expectations, to keep the peace 
there to-night., [Laughter.] I was much pleased, 
even in that gathering, to witness the unconscious ef- 
fect of our agitation. In the first place, it is consid- 
ered a settled thing that the Union is in danger! 
Nothing less, it seems, would have induced Mr. 
Choate and all the Messrs. Curtises to come forth in 
its defence. Put down that as one evidence of suc- 
cess, It used to be said that characters which need- 
ed defence were not worth defending. Perhaps it 
will be found to be the case with laws, Add that to 
our trophies. 

Mr. B. R. Curtis—the only one of the speakers en- 
titled to much influence or eonsideration—very palpa- 
bly evaded any expression of opinion on the proprie- 
ty or necessity of the late Fugitive Slave Bill—another 
homage of vice to virtue. He also admitted the slave 
clause of the Constitution to be immoral. His only 
argument to justify our fathers in admitting it was, 
they were afraid to do otherwise ; feared poverty—Eng- 
land—anarchy—and all sorts of ills. The Sultan 
might well have pleaded, in the face of Mr. Webster’s 
recent eloquence, that fear of dethronement, anarchy, 
Russia, and a thousand ills, justified him in surren- 
dering Kossuth. Would the world, would humani- 
ty, would even Mr. Webster, have said amen to such a 
plea from his mouth? There may be times when 
states should say with the great Roman, ‘ It is neces- 
sary to go; it is not necessary to dive.’ Perhaps Mr. 
Curtis may yet find this to be one of those occasions. 
One thing we know; the great Senator told the Sul- 
tan that if Kossuth were given up, he could not tell 
how or when, but, verily, Turkey would somehow 
have to ‘look out for the consequences,’ ‘I thank 
thee, Jew, for teaching me that word.’ Once on a 
time, Emperor Georgia sent after our William and 
Ellen Kossuth ; the Webster Whigs argued for their 
surrender; and Heaven has graviously permitted us 
to live and see both Aow and when they had to ‘ look 
out for the consequences.’ (Laughter and cheers.) 

Mr. Curtis defended the right of Massachusetts to 
surrender the fugitive slave on the ground that every 
sovereign State had authority to exclude foreigners 
from its soil. ‘Exclude foreigners from the soil”! 
How delicate a phrase! Whata ‘ commodity of good 
names’ this trouble of ours bas coined! ‘Service 
and labor’ was the constitutional veil to hide the ug- 


| submits to the necessary evil of law and government, 
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Union, or the Union be preserved, and that agitation 
be put down. There is no other alternative.” What 
does he mean by ‘agitation’? He means meetings 
like this, of men and women gathered together to do 
honor to an honest man, to encourage each other in 
resisting infamous and cruel laws, and to join in rid- 
ding the land of the fetter and the chain. Yes, it is the 
fetter and the chain, the unspeakable bless:ngs of sla- 
very, for whose sake reason is to be hoodwinked and 
eloquence to be gagged! The fetter and chain ! which, 
on the other side of the ocean, trade has worn away 
by the beneficent action of her waters, or Christian- 
ity melted in the fervor of her indignant rebuke. 
These, in Mr. Clay’s opinion, it is our appropriate 
work to forge anew! We have not so read the scroll 
of our country’s destiny. ‘To the anointed eye, the 
planting of this coniinent is the Exodus of the race 
out of the bondage of old and corrupt institu- 
tions. The serene and beautiful Spirit that leads it, 
laughs with pitying scorn at the efforts of the might- 
iest Pharaoh to stay this constant and gradual advance 
of humanity. Every blow falls on the head of the 
assailants—they consume nothing but themselves, 

Put the Union into one scale and free speech into 
the other ;—it needs no ghost to tell which will kick 
the beam. It was the love of free thought and free 
speech, burning in this same Saxon blood of ours, 
that, two hundred years ago, translated the Bible out 
of dead tongues into living speech. That work cost 
the upsetting of one or two kingdoms, and the 
downfall ofa great Church. Here and now, the same 
love of freedom and the same Saxon blood are en- 
gaged in translating liberty out of dead professions 
into living practice. It will be no matter of surprise, 
if so great a work cost a Union or two. But what is 
that to us? See thou, creature of Union, and know- 
ing no ‘higher law’ than the parchment of 1789, to 
that! 

No man of full age and sound mind really believes 
that any thing can be maintained in this coun- 
try which requires for its existence the stifling of free 
discussion. This Yankee right to ask all sorts of 
questions, on all sorts of subjects, of all sorts of per- 
sons, is no accidental matter—it is part of the organ- 
ic structure of the Yankee constitution. Freedom in 
thought and word is the genius of our language, the 
soul of our literature, the undertone of all our his- 
tory, the groundwork of our habits ; it gives the form 
to our faith, since Saxons are plainly Protestants by 
nature; it is only to secure this that the uneasy race 


habeas corpus and jury trial; that a comma in the 
wrong place shall save even a murderer's neck, that 
the State shall take no cent till it has been seven times 





ly face of Slavery. Then, Peculiar Institution! Pa- 
triarchal Institution !! Domestic Institution ! 
now, ‘ excluding foreigners from oursoil’!!!! ¢ Tru- 
ly, the epithets, master Holofernes, are sweetly varied.’ 
Throw in this trifie, also, as deference to a sentiment 


'? And | voted : these are the gilding and sugar that soothe the 
fee | restive child into being ruled at all. 
| superiicial structure like the Capitol at Washington, 


| which man put up and man can pull down again. 
} 
which dares to do that which it dislikes to hear nam- | 


ed. But let us, mean time, be careful to use all plain- 
ness of speech—to call things rigorously by their 


right names. Whoever professes his readiness to 





obey this bill, call him ‘slave-catcher’ ; let the title | 


he chooses stick to him. 

guage.’ Yield not to any tenderness of nerves more 

sensitive than the conscience they cover; remember, 
‘ There is more force in names 

Than most men dream of; and alie may keep 

Its throne a whole age longer, if it skulk 

Behind the shield of some fair-sceming name." 

Mr. Curtis forgot to finish his argument, and show 
us how, in present circumstances, it is moral in us to 
exercise this legalright. I may have, by law, the right 
to exclude the world from my house; but surely there 
are circumstances, as in case of aman dying on my 
threshold, where it would be gross inhumanity, utter 
sin before God, to exercise that right. Surely, the 
slave’s claim on us is equal. How exactly level to 
the world’s worst idea of a Yankee, this pocket ar- 
gument that the Commonwealth would suffer by 
yielding to its noblest instincts! that Massachusetts 
cannot now afford to be humane, to open her arms, 
a refuge, in the words of her own statute of 1642, 
for all who ‘FLY TO HER FROM THE TYRANNY AND 
OPPRESSION OF THEIR PERSECUTORS’! In 1850, our 
poor, old, heavy-laden mother must leave that luxury 
to Turks and other uncaleulating barbarians! We 
Christians must ‘take thought for the morrow,’ and 
count justice, humanity, and all that, mere fine 
words ! 


But is theslave a foreigner? Not, surcly, when we 


| pledge our whole physical force to his master to keep 
justice and holds out his hand to the oppressed, that | 


him in chains! Were the surrender clause the only 
clause in our Constitution relating to slaves, Mr. Cur- 
tis's argument would have some shadow of claim to 
plausibility. But Massachusetts has pledged her 
whole strength 'o the slave’s injury. She, as a mem- 
ber of this Union, promises the slaveholder to keep 
peace on the plantation; and if the slave rises to 
get his liberty, she will, as Edward Everett once of- 
fered, ‘buckle on her knapsack’ to put him down. 
It is not for her now tos turn round and treat 
him like a foreigner, in whose wrong or welfare 
she has had no share. The siave may well cry 
to her, ‘Treat me always like a foreigner; cease 
to enable my oppressor, by your aid, to keep me in 
chains; take your heel off my neck; and then I 
will nut only not ask a place on your soil, but soon I 
will raise free arms to God, and thank him, not for 
Massachusetts’ mercy, but for Massachusetts’ justice 
and consistency.” 


But, granting the whole of Mr. Curtis's argument, 
he did not touch, or even glance at, the popular ob- 
jection to the Fugitive Slave Bill, which is not that 
fugitive slaves are to be given up according to its 
provisions, but that its right name is, ‘A Bill for the 
more safe and speedy kidnapping of free colored peo- 
ple.’ The law-abiding citizens whom he addressed, 
complain that while every man found on Massachu- 
setts soil has a right, until the contrary is shown, to 
be considered a free man, this bill recognizes the 
right, not in the remotest manner alluded to in the Con- 
stitudion, of ccrtain other persons to arrest and trans- 
port him elsewhere, without judge, warrant, process, 
or reason rendered to any body; and even in cases 
of resistance to this, allows such a man to be carricd 
hence on ex parte evidence, of whose manufacture he 
had no notice, gotten up nobody knows where, and 
by, nobody has authority to inquire, whom! And 
that we are called to put implicit confidence in the 
peculiarly conscientious and striking reluctance of 
slaveholders to trespass on the rights of others! that 
this loose law, this wide-open gate for avarice and 
perjury, shall never be abused! And, further still, 
we are told not to be anxious about the checks and 
safeguards of jury trial, since, when such unfortunates 
reach Charleston or New Orleans, (and, by the way, 
what bond is taken that they ever shall, and not be 
e«rried to Cuba or Brazil first?) they, the mistakenly 
kidnapped citizens of the Commonwealth, shall have 
all the blessed privileges of a jury trial that the slaves 
of that paradise enjoy! We ask bread—a freeman’s 
jury trial, a matter of right, not of favor—dy his 
peers—in the neighborhood—with a witness-box open 
to all men, white or black—and the burden of proof 
on the claimant to show his title. Our statesmen (!) 
offer us a stone—the slave's jury trial—not a matter of 
right, but granted when he finds some one willing to 
run the risk of paying single, perhaps double, costs, 
and, in some States, only if the Court pleases, even 
then—subject ‘o lashes if the suit be held groundless 
—the jury-box filled probably with slaveholders—a 
witness-box closed against al] men of his own race— 


and the burden of proof on him to show that the | slavery 
and best wishes in his present efforts for the elevation 


claimant does not own him according to Southern 
law! Verily, gentlemen, our unprofessional eyes 
ean see, or think they see, a difference worth ‘ discus- 
sing’! . 


Heed r of * he =| 
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| forbidding to‘ print, publish and utter any thing to 


Our liberty is no 


It is an oak, striking its roots through the strata of 
|athousand customs; to uproot it would shake the 
lcontinent. Itis the granite of the New England for- 
| mation, basing itself in the central depths, peering to 
| heaven through the tops of our mountains, and bear- 
ing on its ample sides the laughing prosperity of the 


free speech will strike the Union to the dust. Let 
us always rejoice when the frenzy of our opponents 
leads them to wed the cause of the slave with the 
cause of free speech. Union meetings and loud cheers 
may stand for the‘ Dearly Beloved’ with which the 
old English ceremony of marriage began; but the 
result, like the last word of that prayer-book formula, 
will verily be, ‘amazement.’ Wo to the statesman 
who waves his bit of red cloth in the face of that 
mad bull, a full-blooded Saxon roused to the suspi- 
cion, however unfounded, that somebody is plotting 
to prevent his tongue from wagging as it lists! 

It was the weight of the hand of Charles Ist on 
English tongues (the attempted arrest of the five 
members) that settled the question whether he should 
stand upon athronc or a scaffold. It was the Alien 
and Sedition acts—provisions against j%reigners, and 


bring government and laws into disrepute’—that 
contributed so much to send the Fedcral party to the 
tomb of the Capulets. When old men, and men high 
in the land’s confidence, like those who meet in Phil- 
adelphia, New York, and at Faneuil Hall to-night, 
talk, with such thoughtless impudence, of ‘ putting 
down discussion,’ remember that whom God wouid 
destroy, he first makes mad. Were it not so, Mr. 
Choate would be the first man to laugh at the spec- 
tacle of himself, a very respectable lawyer and some- 
what eloquent declaimer of the Suffolk bar, coolly 
asserting, with a threatening brow, meant to be like 
that of Jove, to the swarming millions of the free 
States, that ‘this discussion must stop’! To such 
nonsense, whether from him, or-the angry lips of his 
wire-puller, in front of the Revere House, the only 
fitting answer is Sam Weller’s repetition to Pick- 
wick, ‘It can’t be done.’ [Cheers and laughter.] The 
like was never attempted but once before, when 
Xerxes fiung chains at the Hellespont— 
‘And o’er that foolish deed has pealed 
The long laugh of a world!’ 


O, no! this chasm in the forum all the Clay in the 
land cannot fill. [Cheers.] This rent in the mantle 
all the Websters in the mill cannot weave up. 
[Cheers.] Perpetuate slavery amid such a race as 
ours! Impossible! Re-annex the rest of the conti- 
nent, if you will; pile fugitive slave bills till they ri- 
yal the Andes; dissolve, were it possible, the union 
God has made between well-doing and well-being ; 
even then you could not keep slavery in peace till you 
got anew race to people these shores. The blood 
which has cleared the forest, tortured the earth of its 
secrets, made the ocean its vassal, and subjected eve- 
ry other race it has met, will never volunteer its own 
| industry to forge gags for its own lips. You, there- 
| fore, who look forward to slavery and peace, make 
ready to sweep clean the continent, and see that 
| Webster, Foote and Dickinson be the Shem, Ham and 
Japhet of the Ark you shall prepare. [Cheers.] The 
Carpathian Mountains may do for tyrants; the slope 
of Germany may bear up a race more familiar with 
the Greek text than the Greek phalanx; the wave of 
Russian rule may{sweep so far westward, for aught 
I know, as to fill with miniature tyrants again the rob- 
ber castles of the Rhine. But this I do know: God 
has piled our Rocky Mountains as raiaparts for free- 
dom: He has scooped the valley of the Mississippi as 
the cradle of free States, and poured Niagara as the 
anthem of free men. [Loud cheers.] 


Dr. Appison Davis, of Lynn, then submitted the 
following resolutions, which were adopted by accla- 
mation :— 

Whereas, the spirit of philanthropy is bounded by 
no geographical lines, overleaps all national barriers, 
secks the welfare of every race, and is to be 
hailed in proportion to the fullness of its develop- 
ment; and, 

Whereas, it is the prerogative of every human be- 
ing to sympathize with down-trodden humanity uni- 
yersally, and to bear a moral testimony against op- 





it may exist; therefore, 
Resolved, That this meeting tender to GEORGE 


philanthropic spirit by which he has so long shown 


throughout the world; and their 


of the suffering millions of his own country to equal 
political rights and privileges. 


pression under whatever forms or in whatever lands 


THOMPSON, of England, who cheers us with his 
presence on this occasion, their warm congratulations 
on his arrival among us, their high appreciation of the 


himself to be animated, their grateful acknowledgment 
of his indefatigable labors for the abolition of chattel | 
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Resolved, That be is the enemy of this country—| 




























































































































































































































tem of slaveryiin it ; and he is its true friend, wheth. 
' moral means and in the spirit of Chris- 
tian heroism aims at its utter overthrow. . 


upon a large and respectable meeting recently held in. 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, to welcome our distinguished i 
friend to that city ; but we are rejoiced toknow, how- 
ever lost toself-respect may be the metropolis, that 
* the heart of the Commonwealth’ is sound, and has 
enthusiastically recognised George Thompson as the 
true friend of impartial. liberty; and therefore the 
friend of all free institutions—the friend of this repub- 
lic. 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathise with the 
laboring classes of England, in their impoverished and 
oppressed condition ; that we rejoice in the efforts 
making to secure for them the elective franchise, and 
to remove from their shoulders the heavy burdens 
imposed on them by an unequal and oppressive gov- 
ernment; and that in George we hail. 
their bold and untiring advoeate, and" hs future Ja- 
bors in their behalf we wish him speedy and trium- 


phant success. 


Ata little before 10 o'clock, the meeting adjourned 
with feclings of glowing enthusiasm. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 
MR. THOMPSON AT WORCESTER AND SA- 
LEM. 

[ We very much regret that we have not room 
to give even a brief sketch of the enthusiastic proceed- 
ings of an immense Reception Meeting given in the 
City Hall, on Saturday evening last, to Geo. Thomp- 
son, Esq., by the citizens of Worcester,—the Mayor, 
Henry Chapin, Esq., in the chair, whose introductory 
speech was worthy of the city and the occasion.— 
Particulars in the next Liberator, 

On Sunday evening last, Mr. Thompson delivered 
an address, to great acceptance, before the Salem Fe- 
male A. S. Society. An immense audience crowded 
the spacious Mechanics’ Hall to overflowing, notwith- 
standing the admission was by tickets, at 12 1-2 ets. 
each. So much for persecution ! 





2 For two or three weeks, we have endeavored 
in vain to find room for the reports of receipts of mor- 
eys by the Treasurer of the Massachusetts A. S. So- 
ciety, and the Treasurer of the Chaplin Fund, [Fran- 
cis Jackson, Esq.] Next weck they shall appear, 
without fail. We were never so crowded with impor- 
tant and valuable matter as at the present time. 
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t= For the ‘ Refuge of Oppression,’ filled with its 
usual malignity and defamation, see our last page. 
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LECTURES BY GEORGE THOMPSON, 
EsQ., M. P. 
At the earnest invitation of numerous friends, this 
distinguished philanthropist and eloquent orator has 
consented to deliver a course of 


PIVE LECTURES, 
AT THE TREMONT TEMPLE, 
in Boston, to commence on Monday evening, De- 
cember 9th, and to continue on Thursday, the 12th; 
Monday, the 16th; Thursday, the 19th; and Monday, 
the 23d of December. 

The first three Lectures will embrace the History, 
Condition and Prospects of British India ; the last two 
will be on the Reform Movements of Great Britain. 

Tickets for the Course, One Dollar each. Single 
Lecture Ticket, 25 cents. For sale at 21 Cornhill, 
and at the several Bookstores. 

t= The personal friends and admirers of Mr. T. 
will need no urging to attend these lectures. The 
citizens of Boston will have no other opportunity af- 
forded them to hear him, before his return to Eng- 
land. Remember the time and place. After some 
necessary alterations and unavoidable delays, the eve- 
nings for the course are now positively fixed. 














GEORGE THOMPSON AT ABINGTON. 

The friends of Freedom in Abington and viecin- 
ity will hold a meeting on Saturday and Sunday, 
Dec. 7 and 8, for the reception and in honor of GEO. 
THOMPSON, M. P, of England, in view of the high 
moral stand he has taken in the various reformatory 
—otonggang of the world, since his last visit to the U. 

tates. 

N. B. The first session of the meeting will be held 
in the Town Hall, on Saturday, at 6 1-2 o'clock, P. 
M., and the second session in the East Abington 
Church, on Sunday evening, at 6, P. M. 

Per order of the Committee, 












GEORGE THOMPSON 
On Tuesday evening next, thé 
slavery address will be delivered, 
ing, at the invitation of the Weymout - 
Society, by GEORGE THOMPSON, M. P. of Eng- 
land. 
The services will commence at half-past six o’clock. 









. GRAND CELEBRATION AT PLYMOUTH! 
FOREFATHERS' DAY! 


The Old Colony A. 8. Society will celebrate the 
approaching anniversary of the Landing of the Pil- 
grim Forefathers, at Plymouth, on the 21st and 22d 
inst. 

We have the unspeakable pleasure of announci 
that GEORGE THOMPSON, Esq., M. P., the tri 
and faithful champion of down-trodden humanity, 
has consented to be present. Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips, Frederick Douglass, and other anti- 
slavery speakers will be present, and the friends of 
the cause are particularly invited. 

Let the attendance and spirit give proof, that we 
regard the right of conscience and free speech as did 
our Pilgrim ancestors, worthy of any sacrifice. 

Further particulars hereafter. 

BOURNE SPOONER, President. 
H. H. Brieuam, Secretary. 
South Abington, Dee. 2, 1850. 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 

t# Ladies intending to furnish TABLES FOR 
THE FANEUIL HALL BAZAAR are requested 
to write mMepiaTeLy to A. W. WESTON, 21 Corn- 
hill, Boston. ; 

The friends who furnish the Everoreery, and all 
engaged in preparation for the Bazaar, are requested 
to take notice that it will open on THURSDAY, tho 
19th instant,—several days earlier than last year. 

Notice will be given in the next Liberator when 
the Hall will be open for the reception of the Ever- 
green, and at wha: time the friends will assemble for 
its decoration. 

We trust that the same supplies as in former years 
will generously be provided for the REFRESH- 
MENT TABLE. - a 


THE ONE HUNDRED CONVENTIONS. 
KEENE, N. H. 
Saturday Evening and Sunday, Dec. 7 and 8. 
ti This meeting will be attended by Steruen S, 
Foster and Aspy Ketuey Foster; and our friends in 
Keene and vicinity are earnestly requested to do all 
in their power to make this gathering such as the 

times demand. 


PARKER PILLSBURY, 
A t of the Mass. Anti-Sla q 
n Agen a Ae ed Society, will 


Titicut, Friday evening, 
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great effect by its author—a young 4” 
» Zechanic—at the Reception Mecting give 
Thompson, Esq. at Lynn, on the evening © 
ultim o. 


as delivered with 
@ The following spirited poem w 4 poole 


n to George 
f the 26th 


a 


WELCOME 
TO GEORGE THOMPSON, ESQ., M. P. 
py GEORGE W. PUTNAM. 


Thou art welcome! ay, thrice welcome 
To New England’s hills again, 
Thou stanchest friend of Justice! 
Thou hater of the chain! 
We hail the day with gladness, 
When ‘hy footsteps press our shore, 
Thank Gou™"we grasp thee by the hand— 
See thee face to face once more! 


O, well do we remember 
Our country’s sin and shame, 
When she added untold blackness 
To the blight upon her name; 
When priest and dastard statesman, 
O’er New England, great and free, 
O’er their fathers’ boasted battle-grounds, 
By their altars hunted thee! 


But the seed from God's own garner, 
Sown on our rocky soil, 
Enriched with blood and many tears, 
And unexampled toil, 
Towereth now above e’en Falsehood’s power! 
Above the might of gold! 
Waveth white with glorious harvest, 
Cometh in a thousand fold! 


Changed are the days since, on the air, 
The fiendish yell arose, 
And Henshaw, Buffum, Innis, 
Stood between thee and thy foes ; 
Since Phillips, Salem’s guardian, 
Bade the wrathful waves be still, 
And saved her from blood-guiltiness, 
At Spencer's, on the hill. 


No midnight watchings for thee now, 
No mob to hold thee back, 

No priest or shameless statesman 
Sendeth murder on thy track! 

For million hearts and stout arms 
In thy defence are locked ; 

Detraction’s snaky crest has fallen, 
And malice has been baulked ! 


We have hastened up to greet thee 
Within the Freeman’s Hall, 

Where ‘God, and the Right forever!’ 
Is written on the wall! 

And the burning words of welcome 
Shall the Yankee’s lips unseal, 

While from floor unto the roof tree 
Ringeth Freedom's thundering peel! 


Thou art here to see the cravens 
Whom outlawed love of Right 
Dragged from their hiding-places, 
Up to the air and light! 
The tyrant’s base abettors, 
Fiee before Truth’s rising form, 
And the trembling Northern traitors 
Are swept like chaff before the storm ! 


And we are here to twiumph 
In the many battles won, 
And burnish our bruised armor 
For the work which must be done; 
To throng round Freedom's altars, 
While her beacon brightly shines, 
And send a thrilling word of cheer 
Down her embattled lines ! 


For the wrong of Hoar, the mark of shame 
Lies yet upon our brow, 

And the fetter of the tyrant 
Is on CHAPLIN even now. 

They have labelled us as bloodhounds 
Where our nation’s banner waves, 

And hunt the fleeing bondman 
O’er our fathers’ battle-graves ! 


And at this day, all unavenged, 
The patriot freeman’s hand, 
For a deed of Christian mercy, 
Bearcth Slavery’s cursed brand! 
And the blood of murdered Lovesor 
Even now the greensward stains, 
And ceaseless crieth unto God, 
From Alton’s distant plains! 
Freedom's soldiers, toc, have fallen,— 
And the thought our pleasure mars ; 
Bravely fallen on the field, 
Or behind the prison bars ! 
The deep grave holdeth many, 
Whose memory we love; 
Yet, doubtless, while we greet thee, 
They are bending from above! 


The pioneers of freedom 
Who stemmed Oppression’s might, 
Thy companions in the dark hour, 
In the thickest of the fight! 
From the ramparts comes their welcome, 
Whom malice could not kill; 
Where thou left them they are standing, 
Battle-scarred, but Livrne sTILL! 


While here, beneath a thousand wounds, 
The form of Mercy bied, 

Woman, true unto her duty, 
Never faltered yet, or fled; 

Through the long, long night of darkness, 
She has heard the demon’s tramps, 

And on Truth’s forsaken altar 
Kept alive the flickering lamp! 


Thy name is bless’d where toils for bread 
The pale-faced English child ; 

It trembles on the Hindoo’s lips, 
In Bahan’s jungles wild ; 

Thy warm heart claspeth all in love, 
Who feel the tyrant’s frown, 

And thy great soul is deeply stirred 
For the bruised and trodden down! 


Keep not thou silence! lead us on! 
Loud o’er the clank of chains, 

Let the blast of Freedom's bugles 
Ring along the Southern plains! 

See! o’er cane-brake and o'er rice-field, 
The North Star sends its ray, 

And angel hands are beckoning 
Yhrough the gates of Freedom's day! 


Still on and upward, brothers! 
Though life is but a span, 
We'll record our names for Freedom, 
‘And unchain the soul of man! 
For Right shall triumph over Wrong, 
And o'er the earth abroad, 
Truth walk in the omnipotence 
And majesty of Gop! 
aT 
TRUTH. 
Truth will prevail, though men abhor 
The glory of its light, 
Aud wage exterminating war, 
And put all foes to flight. 
; trodden under foot of men, 
And from the press—the lip—the pen— 
In tones of thundering, = 


ere 


Refuge of Oppression. 


From the Boston Olive Branch, edited by the Rey. (*) 





LIAMENT. 

This great agitator is again in our country. On 
Friday night of last week, at the call of Garrison, 
Douglass, the freed slave, and others of their stamp, 
Faneuil Hall was opened for the reception of Thomp- 
son; but the audience utterly refused to hear him, 
and by shouting, cat-calls, Jim Crow dances, songs, 
and other annoyances, compelled the Britisher to 
give up his harangue, and his friends to dissolve the 
meeting. He has, however, since obtained a hearing 
at the negro church in Belknap street, with a five 
hundred audience, black, white and grey. We re- 
gret any tumultuous outbreaks at this meeting, 
though we regard an interference with our affairs by 
a British official, an enormity of such a gross and in- 
decent character, that our government would be jus- 
tified in officially sending the wicked agent of for- 
eign despotism home. eS, 

The New York papers view Thompson’s visit 
here, at this particular time, in a very grave light, 
and we heard many persons say, in New York, on 
Monday, at which time we were there, that should 
Thompson attempt to harangue the people in New 
York, he would be tarred and feathered. We should 
deprecate any such result, but hope Thompson will 
at once be advised by our government to go home 
and mind his own business. The following article is 
from Monday’s New York Express. The Courier 
and Enquirer, and the Herald, with other papers, 
express themselves in even more than equally severe 
terins, 


BRITISH EMISSARIES AND BRITISH GOLD. 


That the ‘Hon.’ George Thompson, a British 
Member of Parliament, has been sent to this coun- 
try just now, amid the present agitation, in order, if 
possible, to break up the Union, and separate the cot- 
ton-growing from the manufacturing and commer- 
cia] State, and that he is the recipient, for his servi- 
ces, of large sums of British gold, we have not a 
doubt. It is of the highest importance to some in- 
terests in Great Britain to separate the South, which 
grows cotton, from the North, which is rivalling Bri- 
tish manufactures in working it up into cloths, and 
that this Thompson is the feed agent of these inter- 
ests, receiving and disbursing their gold, we believe 
as confidently as we believe in our existence. 

Some years ago we stated, and we proved it in 


(= We call attention to the following extract 
from Mr. Clay’s speech, delivered recently at Frank- 
fort, before the Kentucky Legislature : 


Thomas F. Norris. If the —— in regard to the Fugitive Slave 
HON. GEO, THOMPSON, MEMBER OP PAR- | Law should continue and increase and become alarm- 


ing, it will lead to the fortnation of two partics, one 
for the Union, and one against the Union. Present 
parties have been created by division of opinion as 
to systems of national policy, as to finance, free 
trade, or ection, the improvement of rivers and 
harbors, the distribution of the proceeds of public 
lands, &c, But these systems of policy, springi 

from the administrations of the government. of the 
Union, lose all their interest and importance, if that 
Union isto be dissolved. They sink into utter in- 
significance before the all-important, persuasive, and 
paramount interest of the Union itself. The plat- 
form of that Union party will be—the Union, the 
Constitution, and enforcement of its laws; and if it 
should be necessary to form such a party, and it 
should be accordingly formed, lannounce myself in 
this place a member of that Union party, whatever 
may be its component elements. Sir, I go further. 
I have great hopes and confidence in the principles 
of the Whig party, as being most likely to conduce 
to the honor, the prosperity, and the glory of my 
country. But if it is to be merged into a contempt- 
ible Abolition party, and if Abolitionism is to be en- 
grafted upon the Whig creed, from that moment I 
renounce the party, and cease to be a Whig. I go yet 
a step further. If I am alive, I will give my humble 
support to that man for the Presidency, who, to what- 
ever party he may belong, is not contaminated by 
fanaticism ; rather than be one who, crying out all 
the time aloud that he isa Whig, maintains doctrines 
utterly subversive of the Constitution and the Union. 





THE AMERICAN PUGITIVE SLAVE BILL. 


‘If there is any serious intention on the part of 
the public, either black or white, to disobey this 
law, (the Fugitive Slave Bill,) the result is easily 
seen. Bloodshed and civil war will be the conse- 
quence, for they may rest assured that it wil] be en- 
forced whenever occasion requires it; and, if ne- 
cessary, the whole swarm of the white fanatics, and 
their dupes, the colored people, will be EXTERMINATED 
by the guns of our mililary. This the colored peo- 
ple and the fanatical whites may rest assured of, 
that so soon as they force the issue on the public, so 
soon will a war of EXTERMINATION against the blacks 
be commenced, the end of which no one can see,’ 

‘If the abolition agitation go on, and the next 
elections should be carried under the cry of aboli- 





the columns of this journal, that the British abolition- 
ists were sending large sums of money to this coun- 
try; that they supported abolition papers and aboli- 
tion lecturers, and printed abolition speeches; and 
we have no doubt that since that time these contribu- 
tions have been freely kept up. Indeed, we are sure, 
if the matter could be authoritatively ferreted out, 
that it could be demonstrated that the immense cir- 
culation which was given in this country to some of 
the abolition speeches made in the last Congress, 
was paid for by British gold. 

Under these circumstances, and in view of these 
facts, considering the present excited and almost in- 
surrectionary state of the public mind in this coun- 
try, we have no hesitancy in saying, that we hope 
this country will be made too hot for this Honorable 
feed British emissary, in case he attempts to patro 
our country, and to excite and to exasperate one por- 
tion of our countrymen against another. The Gar- 
risonians, the Gerrit Smiths, the Fred. Doug!asses, 
even, born on our soil, and having an interest in our | 
rise or our downfall, have their rights, which all | 
should, and must, ina free community, respect ; but | 
this British member of Parliament is an intruder,a spy, | 
a firebrand, a sower of treason and sedition, and he 
has no more right here to attack any one of our 
States with his tongue, than he would have with his 
sword. As we would repel a foreign enemy, we 
have a right to repel him. As the British Govern- 
ment would hang an American in Ireland, there ex- 
citing one portion of society to an insurrection 
against the other, so here we have the right, not to 
hang this British feed emissary, to be sure, but to 
silence him ia every way consistent with the laws of 
the country. We owe him no hospitality. We owe 
him no respect. We owe him no decent treatment. 
He is an alien enemy, with a firebrand in his hand ; 
a paid alien spy from a portion of the British people 
who wish to destroy our country; and the quicker 
he is made to feel the ignominy of his traitorous 
mission, the quicker he will go back, with his gold, to 
the mischievous enemies who despatched him here. 

There are lamentable differences of opinion in 
this country, in the matter of slavery ; but we appre- 
hend that no one differs from this sentiment, that a 
foreigner, a paid foreigner, a member of another 
Government, has nothing to do with these differen- 
ces. No American member of Congress would be 
tolerated in patrolling through the towns and cities 
of England in railing against the British aristocracy, 
the British form of government, or the British Queen; 
and no member of a British Parliament ought to be 
tolerated on any mission in this country, railing at 
any portion of our common countrymen. The dif- 
ferences we have, the sectional quarrels that divide 
us, we can dispute about and settle ourselves. We 
want no British hand nor British voice among us, to 
divide us more. 


te The accusations brought against us, in the fol- 
lowing article, are of the most wicked and atrocious 
On the score of enormity—of wilful, ma- 





character. 
licious defamation—they cannot be surpassed. The 
faint regret expressed at the riotous outbreak in Fan- 
euil Hall is so artfully mixed up with personal hatred 
and calumny as virtually to sanction the mob. 


From the Boston Christian Watchman and Reflector. 


GEORGE THOMPSON, M. P. 


It is known that this distinguished British Reform- 
er has again come to this country with a view to ag- 
itation in connection with Garrisonians. On the eve 
of his departure from England, he made a speech, 
complimenting Garrison in the mozt exalted terms. 
This brought out an article from Dr. Campbell, of 
the British Banner, to which we desire to cal] atten- 
tion, because it shows that Christians in the father- 
Jand, as in this, duly appreciate the false position in 
which the infidel pa of abolitionists, headed by a 
contemner of our religious institutions, have sought 
to rank the American Anti-slavery question. The 
hideous sentiments advanced by Garrison and some 
of his cvadjutors, whenever opportunities occur, 
cither in public meetings, or in the Liberator, expel 
a vast amount of Christian sympathy, not from the 
cause of human freedom, but from a co-operation 
that can be made effective only when guided by re- 
ligious feeling. Men and women who sneer, at the 
Bible, deride the New Tcstament, traduce the min- 
isters of religion, rail at churches, and in every way 
strive to break down our institutions, are not the 
heroes to lead Christians into crusade against slave- 
ty. By opposing all that is worth living for in this 
world, and al] that can prepare us for the next, these 
pseudo-philanthropists seek to establish a condition 
of things worse than slavery. itself. Emancipation, 
built upon the fragments of religion, in the midst of 
the blackest mural desolations, wvuld be little better 
than freedom in chains that bind the soul. The 
anti-slavery cause can never flourish in an atmos- 
phere of atheism. 

If Mr. Thompson thinks a foreigner, however dis- 
tinguished at home for eloquence and philanthropy, 
can make himself the honored instrument of irrelig- 
ious propagandists, he will probably find, before he 
hes completed his ‘tour, that the common-sense 
ideas of our people, as well as their religious notions, 
rebel against any such conclusion. 

So mach we have felt solemnly bound to say in re- 
gard to the connection of this gentleman with a lit- 
tle band of disunionists and church haters in this 
city. Onthe other hand, we abominate and de- 
nounce all such demonstrations of rowdyism, as dis- 
greet the intruders at the Thompson meeting in 

anenil Hall on Friday evening last. The right of 
speech is sacred, and should be defended to the 
last. ‘The Garrisonians were as much entitled to the 
use of that Hall as the most iotie vociferators in 











tion, we may make up our minds that a dissolution 
{of the Union will take place in less than five years. 


| This result is- positive—certain—unchangeable as 
| the laws of natare. Look oul for a social convulsion 
| —prepare for REVOLUTION AND BLOOD.’—New York 


| Herald, Oct. 12. 





ALARMING !! 


The following resolutions were adopted by the 
people of Bluffton, (S. C.,) at a meeting held by them 

jon the 19th ult., for the purpose of forming a South- 
pera Rights Association : 
| Resolved, That although we have organized a 
| Southern Rights Association, passed a resolution of 
| non-intercourse, and are in favor of the call of a Con- 
| vention of the people, still we, the people of Bluffton, 
|advocate measures far more energetic and decided 
| than any yet proposed to release the State from the 
| thraldom to which she is reduced; and as the first of 
| the series, we do hereby respectfully suggest to our 
immediate Representative in Congress, the propriety 
of his declining to fill his seat at the next session, 
and thus save himself, and, through him, us from ex- 
posure to insult and derision; and further, we re- 
| commend to the ether precincts of this Congressional 
| District, and to the State at large, the adoption of 
| Similar suggestions. 

Resolved, That we pledge ourselves not to employ 
jany Northern mechanics, under any circumstances 
| whatever, until our grievances are redressed in full. 
| Resolved, That we inform the City and Country 
| Merchents with whom we are in the habit of dealing, 
, that we will no longer continue our patronage, unless 
\they cease to supply us with Northern goods and 
wares. 














Sclections, 


From the (Geo.) Constitutionalist. 
HUGHES, THE SLAVE-HUNTER’S AC-. 
COUNT OF HIS MISSION. 


Our fellow citizen, Mr. Willis H. Hughes, has 
just returned from his unsuccessful effort to recap- 
ture the fugitive slaves from this city; and below 
will be found his statement of the attending circum- 
stances. Weare assured by Mr. Hughes, that the 
difficulties and dangers which attend all efforts of 
this character are absolutely incredible, and the in- 
dignation, abuse and injustice heaped upon him 
have no parallel in this government, and that he, a 
free born citizen, did not receive either the courtesy 
or legal protection, extended to the poorest slave in 
Georgia. But we have no time for comments. His 
statement wil] speak for itself. Read, ponder, and 
digest it, citizens of Georgia. 

Mr. Hveues’ Starement.—!] arrived in Boston 
on Saturday, the 19th of October, and kept conceal- 
ed in my room, until Monday, the 2Ist. During 
this time, I ascertained that Bill and Ellen had not 
lett Boston as had been reported. I then calied to 
see Mr. Sohier, (an attorney to whom | had a letter 
from Mr. Fay of Savannah.) He was absent from 
town, and I did not see him. On the next day, I 
called on Judge Levi Woodbury, and stated that 1 
wanted a warrant for the arrest of two fugitive 
slaves. 

He stated that he was not the proper person to 

issue it. J asked him to tell me who was the proper 
person to issue such warrants. He stated he wou!d 
recommend me to go to Mr. Lunt, U. S. District 
Attorney. I called on Mr. Lunt, who stated that he 
had agreed to take a case of this kind before, and 
that it was an unpleasant business and created a 
great deal of excitement; and he would not take 
anotner case of the kind. I om inclined to think 
this statement of Mr. Lunt a mere pretext to evade 
responsibility. I was unable to learn that there was 
any such case ever in existence. [ask him to in- 
form me who was the proper person to apply to. He 
recommended me to Mr. Benj. F. Hallet, U. S. Com- 
missioner. I called at Mr. H’s office, and he was 
not at home. I then called at 11 o’clock at night, at 
his residence, and stated to him my business, and 
asked him for a warrant, saying that if Icould get 
a warrant, I could have the negroes arrested. He 
said the law did not authorize a warrant to be issued-— 
that it was my duty to go and arrest the negro 
without a warrant, and bring him before him. I 
stated to him that this was requiring an impossibili- 
ty under the state of things, and that that was not 
my construction of the law, and showed him a copy 
of the law. 
After looking at the Jaw, he said he would con- 
sider of it, and give me an answer next morning at 
9 o'clock. JT applied next day at 9 o'clock. He 
then stated he hed considered of it, and that it was 
not his business to advise me what course to take. 
But if I would make out my es in a legal 
form, and come before him, he would hear me. I 
then went to Mr. Thayer, (a merchant, to whom I 
had a Jetter,) I told Mr. Thayer [ wanted an attor- 
ney. He gota friend who went to see Mr. Seth J. 
Thomas, an attorney, who agreed to take charge 
of the case. Mr. Thomas was engaged, and called 
on Judge Sprague fora warrant. This Judge equi- 
vocated, and shuffled like the others had done. 

He then called on Mr. Curtis, a United States 
Commissioner. He wanted time like the others, 
to consider, and requested us to call at 4 o’clock, 
P. M. which we did, and he then stated that they 
had agreed to have a meeting of the six Commis- 
sioners and the two Jud namely, Woodbury and 
Sprague, that night. They held that meeting and 
decided that the Judges should hear my complaint 
next morning »n the Chambers. I was then requir- 
ed to go into Court, and make my complaint, when 
they ordered the warrant to be issued in open Court 
which the Clerk did. By this time it was known all 
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hands. 1 told him I was ready to 
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where he understood he was, locked up. He 10% 
the balance of that day to settle that question. I call- 
ed the next morning, and told him I wes sau 
ready to He then said it wasreported that 
(whom he called Mr. Crafts) had left town, and he 
had a man on the look out, and we must wait for 
him to report. I had also a man on the same busi- 
ness, I called on the Marshal again in the after- 
noon : he said his man reported that Bill was not 
there. I then stated my man reported that Bill was 
there. He said my man was mistaken, for his man 
wae reliable, and could not be mistaken. 

The next day my attorney went to see the Mar- 
shal, who stated to him that he was ready to go with 
me alone. I immediately went to him, and , 
ed to proceed at once. He then said it was a diffi- 
cult matter, and he would have to get a large force, 
some twenty or thirty men. He made this same ex- 
cuse before. At dinner time, this day, my eighth 
day in Boston, Mr. Knight and myself were both ar- 
rested, under a bail writ, in the penalty of $10, 
for slandering Crafts, alleging that we had char 
him with stealing his body and clothes. This con- 
sumed the balance of the day. 

On the Monday following, we were both again ar- 
rested under bail of $10,000 each, for damaging ‘ one 
William Crafts’ in his business. The excitement 
kept increasing. We were then carried to the Sher- 
iff’s office. By the time we gave bond, the side- 
walk and streets were crowded with Abolitionists, 
negroes, &c. The account given of the carria 
scene from the Sheriff's office is, as given by the 
Chronotype, Daily Mail, Post, and Journal, of that 
city, correct. e then went tothe hotel to tea.— 
About tea time, we were both again arrested for slan- 
dering Ellen Crafts, and held to bail in $20,000 each. 

When arrested, the Sheriff told me I must go 
with him to his office and give bond—I told him I 
could give bond at my hotel, by sending for my 
curities—that if I went to his office, it would coM€ct 
the mob again, and they had already insu)ted me as 
much as | could bear, and | wanted to avoid a re- 
currence of similar contacts. The Sheriff, however, 
st:ll persisted, and reqnired me to go. We started, 
but soon met my lawyer, who said that one of my 
securities was on his way, and told the Sheriff that 
we should not go to his office, as the bond could be 
given sooner by not going. The bond was then 
given for $20,000. 

The next day, I learned that the mob had collect- 
ed the night before at the Sheriff’s office, as I had 
supposed, and that among other things said and 
done, while they were on the lookout for me, a ne- 
gro was there on horseback, charging and swearing 
that he would be the first man to shoot Hughes when 
he made his appearance. On the same day, I went 
to see the Marshal, to know if he had got further in- 
formation. He said he had not. 

My attorney then advised me to go to New York 
for a few days, for the purpose of allaying the excite- 
ment, which had become too furions, he thought, to 
admit of any success. I prepared to leave that eve- 
ning, which, becoming public, a large crowd col- 
lected at my hotel, for the purpose of insulting me. 
Itherefure concluded not to gothat evening. Before 
6 o’ciock next morning, #hen I expected to leave, 
they were around the house again in great numbers, 
with Rev. Theodore Parker at their head, and knock- 
ing for admittance at my door. I admitted Mr. 
Parker. He said he had come to give me a piece of 
friendly advice—that he had kept the mob off of me 

, for two days, and was afraid he could not do it 
any jonger. I told him that I understood he was a 
minister of the gospel, and a great advocate of 
morals—in favor of people’s obeying the laws—but 
was sorry to find myself mistaken; and wanted him 
to leave—that I was not going to leave under any 
such threats, and that I was determined not to go 
then. The crowd dispersed shortly afterwards, and 
after transacting some business, I left at 2 o’clock, 
P. M., for New York. 

Afier being in New York for several days, I 
learned that Bill and Eljen had positively jeft for 
England. : 

There were five warrants (besides the cases nam- 
ed) issued against me, all for the purpose of har- 
rassing me and driving me away. One for ‘ smok- 
ing in the streets’—one for ‘swearing in the 
streets’—{which was not the fact)—one ‘for carry- 
ing concealed weapons’--one for‘ driving fast through 
the streets’—and another for passing Cambridge 
Bridge without paying toll—(which was not true.) 

So far as I had any dealing with those who thus 
endeavored to obstruct the law and harass me, or 
had a chance of’ ascertaining their position, | would 
say, that they were of the highest standing, socially 
and politically, in the community. As an instance, 
Francis Jackson, [Charles Sumner,] who refused to 
take Knight’s hand, was a candidate for Congress; 
Mr. Charles Sumner, one of the U. S. Commission- 
ers; Rev. Theodore Parker, Mr. List, an eminent 
lawyer; Dr. Hanson, Rev. Dr. [W. H.] Channing, 
Mr. Charles {Henry I.] Bowditch, and others, who 
interested themselves in preventing us from ar- 
resting Crafts, are all abolitionists. As tothe friends 
we met in Boston, I want to say, that I found Mr. 
Hamilton Willis, (a broker,) a true friend, and feel 
under many obligations to him. There were also 
Mr. Thayer, Mr. Thomas, my attorney, Mr. Patrick 
Riley, one of the Deputy Marshals, Mr. D. Draper, 
Mr. Freeman, a Deputy Sheriff, the proprietors of the 
U.S. Hotel, their clerks and servants, and a Mr. 
Ladd. To all these gentlemen, I am ander great 
obligations for their kindness. 

In reference to the abolition sentiment in Boston, 
I would state this circumstance: All the time the 
excitement was going on with me, there was no pro- 
tection of the city officers offered me, and none turn- 
ed out in my favor. But when George Thompson, 
the English abolition lecturer, was expected, and a 
meeting was announced to receive him, it was ru- 
mored that a mob might assemble on his reception, 
and the Mayor instantly ordered out the city officers to 
allend and suppress any mob—showing that the city 
authorities were disposed to give protection to an 
abolitionist, which they had withheld from me while 
engaged in my lawful business; and my opinion is, 
if we had succeeded in arresting the negroes, that 
they would have been rescued by the citizens, 

In eonclasion, to give a full history of my visit to 
Boston would occupy too much time and patience. 
I will, therefore, conclude by saying, that I went to 
Boston as an agent to execute a lawful trust, think- 
ing I should be protected’and assisted by the laws 
of my country. But on the contrary, from the first, 
the laws of the country, instead of a protection, were 
made an engine of cruelty, oppression, injustice, and 
abuse; so that my life was constantly endangered, 
and this, without the first offer of assistance from 
Government, nationai, State, or city. I feel that ev- 
ery man who has a Southern heart in his bosom, and 
would maintain the honor of his country, should 
sustain the Soutlern rights cause, by every constitu- 
tional measure, until our rights are acknowledged, 


and justice obtained. 
WILLIS H. HUGHES. 
Macon, Novy. 21, 1850. 





DIARY OP JOHN ENIGHT, THE SLAVE 
PURSUER. 


Macon, Ga. Nov. Llih, 1850. 

As many incorrect and contradictory reports are in 
circulation in regard to the visit of Mr. Willis H. 
Hughes to Boston, for the purpose of recapturing 
William and Ellen Craft, the negroes belonging to 
Dr. Collins and Ira Taylor, 1 beg you will give place 
to the subjoined simple narrative of facts. It is given 
from recollection; but I am willing to make affidavit 
of its correctness, Of course, it does not contain 

ng which transpired; but it does contain 
everything which is at all important. 

The statenfents which have been copied in this 
city, and in the South generally, by a certain class 
of papers, are taken from the Boston Chronotype, and 
other abolition prints,and are gross misrepr tati 
of facts, and entirely unworthy of any confidence. 

We left Macon for the purpose of purchasing ma- 





sy 2 works in this city. 1 did not even know that 
Mr. Hughes was entrusted with the recovery of the 
slaves, until after we arrived at New York, when he 
asked me to identify the 

We left Macon Friday, Oct. 11, arrived in New 
York, Tuesday following. Remained there till Pri- 
day, 5 P. M., and arrived at Boston next morning. 
Kept still on Saturday and Sunday. 

On Monday, I attended tobuying machinery. Mr. 
Hughes applied to Judge Woodbury for a warrant. 
The Judge would not issue it—said it was the busi- 
ot to 

r. Ho applied to separate issi 
Fag pansy ng eget! emer The last 
one refused, until he could get all the commissioners 
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tion whether he could break the. door of Bill's shop, | 


chinery for the establishment of a bucket factory and | bat 
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‘ter to Ellen's mother. I agreed to go back next 
morning to get the letter, if I did not go to Worces- 
ter. 


Wednesday—W ent to Worcester and returned— 
found the letter at the hotel. 

Thursday morning—Saw Craft. He told me that 
Ellen had to see me at his shop on Wednesday. 
I wrote no letter to Craft. ‘The one published wae a 
forgery. The dav the-letter purports to have been 
written, I wee in Worcester. 

Friday morning—Jadge Woodbury issued the war- 
rant, about & o’clock, in open court. 

Jt was at once known, and the negroes and aboli- 
tionists began to assemble abont the court-honse, and 
watch ns, Every few minutes a negro lawyer would 
peep into the marshal’s office to see what was going 
on—warrant placed in marshal’s hands immediately. 

The excitement became great—nothing was done 
—marshal said if he could be convinced that Craft 
was in Cambridge street, he would zo and arrest him 
—seemed timid, and inclined to back out. 

Saturday—Were doth arrested for slander; for 
calling Craft a slave—were taken to deputy sheriff 
Rugg’s office—obta:ned bail for $10,000 each at 
once, from Messrs. Riley & Freeman, and Thayer 
& Co. No great excitement. 

Afternoon—Negroes in large number around the 
United States Hotel. I changed my hat—mixed 
among them, and talked with them. They said there 
were kidnappers from the South in town—that Knight 
was in jail, and they were after Hughes. 

Sunday. 
al] day—no sign of any disturbance. 

Monday. We were again arrested on a charge of 
attempting to kidnap Craft and wife—carried to 
Court square, to Deputy Coburn’s office—two thons- 
and persons present. One thousand five hundred 
negroes, and five hundred whites, of the lowest order. 
Gave bonds in ten thousand dollars each, signed by 
Messfs. Riley, Willis, and others, I believe—crowd 
in the office very great—officer sent for carriage 
—left office to go into it. Mr. Hughes got in. The 
crowd rushed upon it, sothat I could not reach it— 
they hissed us, called us bloodhounds, &c., apparent- 
ly for the purpose of exciting us to some act of vio- 
lence—sonie of them seized upon the horses and at- 
tempted to open the doors. r. Hughes, who was 
in the carriage, laughed at and made sport of them. 

The driver was not instructed where to go, and, 
being greatly alarmed, left for Cambridge. When 
he reached the bridge, Mr. Hughes knew where he 
was, and ordered him to carry him back to the hotel. 
The driver turned, but meeting the crowd, refused to 
go further. Mr. Hughes then left the carriage, and 
procuring a buggy and driver, returned to the hotel. 
Some of the negroes came up to him—he ordered 
them to keep off They said they did not wish to 
hurt him, buat only let the people know that he was a 
slave-hunter. 

I remained in the office half an hour, and left ina 
cab—the mob hissing, and pulling my coat, calling 
me slave-hunter, bloodhound, &c. ;but [ was resolved | 
to resent no insult, as that was plainly what they 
wanted me to do. One negro followed to the hotel, 
but did not come near me. 

Monday afternoon. Great crowd at hotel—negroes 
outside—whites came into the parlors and pas-/ 
sages. At 5 1-2 o'clock, other warrants were issued 
against us for slandering Ellen Craft and injuring her 
business. Gave bond, each, for $20,000 at the 
hotel, Messrs. Riley, Thayer & Co., Willis and 
others signing for us. Understood a grest crowd 
was assembled at Court square for the purpose of 
mobbing us; officer Coburn wished to carry us there. 
The mob had been collected by the handbills which 
had been placed about the streets. « 

That night a great crowd came to the hotel to see 
us. Mr. Hughes was not well; I went down, sat 
in the parlor, and conversed with them, answering 
many questions, in regard to the Crafts, and the 
treatment of slaves generally. 

Was no little amused at some, the more honest but 
deluded, who actually seemed to think that our ne- 
groes were chained every night after they finished 
work, and fed upou cotton seed, &c. 

Tuesday. Committee of one hundred (white men) 
waited on the proprietors of the house, requiring 
them to turn us out, and ordering us to leave. This 
was peremptorily refused both by us and the proprie- 
tors, 

Noon. Committee of sixteen called, saying that 
if we did not leave instantly, we should be mobbed. 
Were not in; but the landlord answered for us, and 
by our authority given in the morning, that we would 
not leave until we were ready. 

Evening. Committee of (white) ladies called, sent 
their cards to our room,and desired to see us. We 
were not in, and, of course, were deprived of the in- 
expressible pleasure of seeing them. 

At night. Mr. Hughes, not very well, remained 
in his room. I went down stairs again, and remain- 
ed in the parlor as on the night before. Among the 
crowd were many polite gentlemen, who appeared to 
be gratifying their curiosity —the greater mass, how- 
ever, were Abolitionists. ’ 

Wednesday. Very early, Rev. Theodore Parker 
came to our room, followed by fifty or sixty persons, 
greatly excited ; said he had suppressed a mob twice 
—came as a Christian—as a servant of the Lord 
and a friend, to request us to leave the city instantly— 
not to wait for the cars, but to take a carriage—did 
not think he could suppress the mob any longer! 
We refused—told him that we should treat their 
Committees wiih perfect contempt—wouldleave? when 
the mob dispersed and our convenience suited, but 
not before. 

During the day, passed freely about the city—all 
was quiet. In the evening came to New York by 
advice of counse}, in order to get further instructions, 
and to allow the excitement to die away. Durin 
this time, Craft and wife were reported to be locke 
up in the house ofa white man, whose name I forget. 

From all I saw and heard, and experienced while 
in Boston, [ am convinced that pnblic opinion there, 
in regard to the Fugitive Slave Law, is undergoing a 
change. It is true, the Abolitionists and negroes are 
very numerous, and apparently have things. very 
much their own way at present. The business men, 
and menof property with whom I conversed, gener- 
ally took but little interest in the matter; but said 
that the law ought to be executed; that they wished 
to gei rid of the negroes, and that if it came toa trial 
of strength, the negroes and Abolitionists would be 
put down. This, however, would take time. 

I believe that Mr. Hughes will ultimately succeed 
in getting the negroes. My only regret is, that my 
own private business compelled me to return home 
before seeing him out. Had I leisure and means to 
spare, [ should return with pleasure, even at the risk 
of gratifiying certain gentlemen of Macon by rotting 
ina Boston jail. 

{ need scarcely say that I am influenced in giving 
this statement by no party feeling. My own conver- 
sations with different parties have,been misconstrued 
and misrepresented. I desire simply to do justice to 
myself, and to Mr. Hughes in his absence, by plac- 
ing the facts before a candid public. 

JOHN KNIGHT. 








Massacuusetts Rient on tHe Cotorep QueEs- 
tron.—It will be seen by the notice of the Grand 
Division session above, that Samuel Ellis, P. G. W. 
P., the only representative from this State at the late 
session of the National Division who favored the ex- 
clusion of colored men from the Order, has been 
privileged to remain at home for the future by a vote 
of 11 to 99. The latter number would lave been a 
large one, but the black balls run short, and many 
were deprived the privilege of voting. Another 
significant, item concerning the late action of the 
National Division may be found in the facts that the 
receipts of the past qnarter haye fallen off twenty 
Jive per cent. and that but two Divisions have been 
chartered while six have surrendered. ‘To complete- 
ly paralyze the order at the North, nothing is needed 
it to insist on the late action concerning colored 
members.—.Vew Englander. 





Dn. Penstyeton. Rev. J. W. Pennington, the col- 
ored clergyman of New York, received the title of 
Doctor of Divinity a while since, from the University 
of Heidel in Germany. uring the recent ses- 


sion of the Co Mr. Pennin visited 
to accept the honor. The Vienna 


the 
first African who has received this dignity from an 
European University, and it is the University of Hei- 
returned 








Went to Charlestown, and about the city | 
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For the Cure of RAL 
COUGHS, coLDs, 
HOARSEWESS, BRONCHITIs 
WHOOPING-CoUGH, cRoyp’ 
ASTHMA ai CONSUMPTION’ 


IPE uniform success which has attended the use 
of this preparation—its salutary effect—its power 
to relieve and cure affections of the Jungs, have 
gained for it a celebrity equalled by no other meij. 
cine. We offer it to the afflicted with entire conf. 
dence in its virtues, and in the full belief that it will 
subdue and remove the severest attacks of disease 
upon the throat and lungs. These results, as they 
become publicly known, very naturally attract the 
attention of medical men and philanthropists every 
where. What is their opinion of CHERRY PEC. 
TORAL may be seen in the following :— 
VALENTINE MOTT, M. D., 
Prof. Surgery, Medical College, N. ¥., says— 

‘It gives me pleasure to certify the value and eff. 
cacy of Ayer’s CHERRY PECTORAL, which 
consider peculiarly adapted to cure diseases of the 
throat and lungs.’ 

. THE RT. REV. LORD BISHOP FIELD 
writes in a letter to a friend, who was fast sinkin 
under an affection of the Lungs—‘ Try the CHERRY 
PECTORAL, and if any medicine can give you re. 
lief, with the blessing of God that will’ * 

CHIEF JUSTICE EUSTIS, 
of Louisiana, writes that ‘a young daughter of his 
was cured of several severe attacks of Croup by the 
CHERRY PECTORAL.’ ' 
ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS. 

The Canadian Journal of Medical Science 
states, that *‘ Asthma and Bronchitis, so prevalent in 
this inclement climate, has yielded with surprisi 
rapidity to Ayer's CHERRY PECTORAL, and we 
cannot too strongly recommend this skilful prepars- 
tion to the Profession and public generally,’ 

Let the relieved sufferer speak for himself :— 





Hartrorp, Jan. 26, 184%, 

Dr. C. J. Ayer: Dear Sir—Having been rescued 
from a painful and dangerous disease by your med- 
icine, gratitude prompts me to send you this acknowl 
edgment, not only in justice to you, but for the in- 
formation of others in like affliction. 

A slight cold upon the lungs, neglected at first, be- 
came so severe that spitting of blood, a violent cough 
and profuse night sweats followed and fastened upon 
me. I became emaciated, could not sleep, was dis- 
tressed by my cough, and a pain through my chest, 
and in short had all the alarining symptoms of quick 
consumption. No medicine seemed at all to reach 
my case, until I providentially tried your CHERRY 
PECTORAL, which soon relieved, and now has 
cured me. 

Yours with respect, E. A. STEWART. 


Aupany, N. Y., April 17, 1848. 

Dr. Ayer, Lowell: Dear Sir—I have for years been 
afflicted with Ashma in the worst form ; so that] heve 
been obliged to sleep in my chair for a larger part of 
the time, being unable to breathe on my bed. I 
had tried a great many medicines to no purpose, un- 
til my Physician prescribed, as an experiment, your 
CHERRY PECTORAL. 

At first, it seemed to make me worse, but in less 
than a week I began to experience the most gratily- 
ing relief from its use; and now, in four weeks, the 
disease is entirely removed. I can sleep in my 
with comfort, and enjoy a state of health which I had 
never expected to enjoy. 
cae ; * GEORGE S. FARRANT. 

Prepared by J. C. AYER, Chemist, Lowell, Mas. 
and sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine 

Sept. 20 tD1 


PROSPECTUS, — 
VOICE OF THE FUGITIVES, 


(IN CANADA,) 


S to be the title of a newspaper to be published by 
Mr. HENRY BIBB, at Sanpwicu, Canaps West, 
near Detroit, Michigan. 
. It is designed to be a organ through “ae 
refugees from Southern slavery may be heard bot < 
America and Europe. The first copy will be mal 
in January, 1851, on a medium sized sheet, a0 Awe 
be published but twice a month, until we shall 0 ~~ 
a sufficient number of subscribers to support : oo 
To do this, and spread out our cause widely rT 
the world, we would most respectfully solicit i. 
whom this may come, and especially such # i 
terested in the elevation of those of us et 
many years of unrequited toil, have suceced — 
help of God, in making our way to where = a 
lorify him with our bodies and spirits, white 
fis—to subscribe for the paper! And if as 
wish to know whether Fugitives can take on 
themselves, after becoming free from bostags, wr 
scribe for the paper! If any wish % hae toe 
enjoy liberty, and what we think of gr Per 
robbed us of our wives, children, and @ ; 
cred and dear, let them subscribe for = a side 
you would like to give utterance to the a a 
ing us in proclaiming liberty to the pe ps 
opening of the prison to those that are 
tribute and subscribe for the paper - to be pail 
The Terms will be, One Dollar s year 
in advance. J oat 
awa those who are interested in ee es s 
enterprise give us a lift in the wet fet ef Jonah 
agents, and forward to us before the i be bach a 
next? Only make us to feel your ad spall go ite 
up by anti-slavery sympathy, and Ww - 
ith strength and courage. sect 
wall letters from the United States most vd ood 
to Detroit, Michigan, and those from 


England to Sandwich. 
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